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CALL OF THE PRESENT.—No. 2.—SCIENCE OF UNITY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


A SOCIAL REORGANIZATION, that shall realize united interests, is the end 
which the Present aspires to reach, and no less a consummation will sa- 
tisfy its hope. We begin to see the unity of human existence, of all ex- 
istence. The earth in constant orbit bears all her children onward toa 
common destiny ; the ground crust that upholds them floats on one molten 
sea; one ocean washes, one atmosphere bathes, one sun brightens and 
warms all lands; one blood beats in the pulses of mankind; one Divine 
Spirit, of whose influence these external unities are symbols, animates all 
souls ; and by any and every act of disunion, the human race mutilates, 
dwarfs, paralyses itself. We are learning to recognize clearly, what-all 
ages have by blind instinct felt, that man is one. Peace, equitable com- 
merce, concerted industry in producing and distributing natural wealth 
and works of art, free interchange of intelligence, generous rivalry in 
obeying the law of love, are seen to be the only truly human relations 
amongst nations. Abundance, beauty, social incitements, elevating mo- 
tives, honors, so shared as to enable every individual to become and to 
prove himself to be what his Maker purposed, and to bind all individuals 
in union by mutual gratitude and respect, are undeniably the only just 
conditions for each nation within itself. ‘The confusions and strifes which 
divide the world, are as unnatural as useless. Mistakes have been made 
in translating into human speech, and printing for human use, the laws of 
the One Sovereign Good ; and, once again, we of this generation are call- 
ed to strike off a revised edition. Shall it be this time correct ? 

“The golden age,” said Saint Simon, truly, “lies not behind, but be- 
fore us.” But to reach that new world, which, in purple. glory, looms 
above the horizon, we need wisdom. Between us and those happy shores, 
mocking clouds hang over maelstroms. Rapturous expectations, rash ex- 
periments, will not guide us, without knowledge of landmarks and cur- 
rents, to safe havens. ‘To embody in individual and social life the ideal 
which the Present contemplates of brotherhoods glorifying the Father by 
deeds of worship, demands, in addition to enthusiasm, intelligence of the 
Infinite Being and of his will, of humanity and of man, of nature, of the 
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74 SCIENCE OF UNITY. 


law of growth which pervades creation, of the processes by which the 
past has unfolded into the present, and is ripening for the future.. We 
need to hear the hour which the grand horologe of destiny is now strik- 
ing, to see whereto the index of the great dial now points upon the earth ; 
to comprehend the work to be done now and here; to conceive clearly, 
and adopt strongly the principles, means and ends, which Providence al- 
lots for the guidance of our age and nation. ‘There are problems to be 
solved of theology and psychology, of social justice and personal ethics, 
of industry and property, of art and enjoyment. Men have abandoned the 
shelter of many old opinions, and the radicalism of the last age pulled 
them down. ‘Thanks to our fathers who reared them; they were good 
homes in days past. But the damp had loosened the boards and rusted 
the fastenings, the floors creaked, the timbers settled ; there was danger 
that the tempests and floods would bring them down upon the heads of 
sleepers. And now shall we lay foundations on the rock or on the sand ; 
shall we build some Babel-tower of human caprice, or a Temple modelled 
by a heavenly architect? We need re-statements of established truths, 
which shall put them in harmony with new discoveries, and a re-arrange- 
ment of accredited facts, that shall show their relations with universal 
laws of order. Ina word, this age is a constructive one, as the last was 
destructive ; and in place of this rubbish, and ruin of doubt, we need the 
smooth hewn blocks, the squared and numbered timbers, the scaffolding 
and busy builders of Science. 

What lessons do the obstinate repetitions“of mistakes which have 
abounded in past ages teach, of the indispensable uses of science. One 
questions almost, whether men’s stupidity or selfishness has been the 
greater ; and each appears to be by turns the cause and effect of the oth- 
er. Sometimes it seems as if the one purpose of all this long career of 
painful experience through which mankind have stumbled on, had been to 
make them relearn that word of truth, once luminous through their whole 
nature and condition, which sin has dimmed. There have been opportu- 
nities, invitations enough, but this nightmare of sophistry has benumbed 
man’s energies. Nature has pleaded with our race to aid the birth of her 
productions, to foster her infant energies, to train up her wild forces to 
beautiful perfection ; the Spirit through the souls of genius and of the 
masses, has spoken with alternate hope and discontent, remorse and pro- 
mise. But man, though conscious that the road was lost to the Father’s 
house, has seen no sun, no pole star to guide him back. In the thickets 
and thorny jungles of false creeds and customs, of false doctrines and in- 
stitutions, he faints with famine far away from the orchards and gardens 
of his home. And failures upon failures, disappointment upon disappoint- 
ment, do not teach us. Like travellers astray in the prairie, we retread 
our own track in delusive circles, till the narrow path becomes beneath 
our steps likea beaten highway. The mere repetition of falsehoods gives 
us confidence at last that they are truths. What fears, what supersti- 
tions, what mad delusions, what incredibly absurd caprices have settled in 
locust swarms upon man’s remaining good affections. What a prolonged 
enigma has life been to millions upon millions. To give room to only one 
more of the crowd of images which the contemplation of man’s sufferings, 
through ignorance, suggests to fancy, how truly may it be said that to the 
many, even here and now, earthly existence is like a burial alive in cata- 
combs, covered with hieroglyphics. Perplexed with guessing whence 
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they came and whither they should go, they seize the thread which some 
groping seeker has dropped, and hurry after the retiring tramp of human 
feet. How mournful is this seemingly inevitable persistance in transmit- 
ted errors. 

Equally mournful are the convulsive efforts which men singly and 
united have often made to remould their usages, domestic and social. 
With generous aims and pure purposes, they have blundered into worse 
evils than they fled from, through mere want of science, of clear appre- 
hension of facts and laws, of perception, of sagacity. What contrasts does 
the history of reform everywhere show between large plans and mean re- 
sults, brave onset and disgraceful routs. Over the dead bodies of their 
fallen comrades have men scaled their way, even to actual success, small 
as it is. The cost of undertakings is not rightly estimated ; and the wings 
of the marble palace dwindle down to the rough boards of a shanty. Sud- 
den glimpses are substituted for clear comprehension ; feverish visions for 
calm, patient, thorough study. Personal prejudices mingle with the ele- 
ments of truth, and vitiate conclusions. Hence half statements, and all 
manner of extravagances among reformers. On one side, the man of 
sense thinks to construct a social machine which shall turn characters as 
in a lathe to any pattern, and grind out happiness to order; on the other, 
the spiritualist disowns or slights material facts, and invites his brethren 
to enter the groves and cities, which form and melt in the morning cloud 
of his hopes. Both fail. And onlookers and aftercomers have the chance, 
if they will use it, of learning from the extravagances of men who choose 
to follow their own torch-light theories, rather than walk in the noontide, 
with which omniscience, through all phenomena of nature, and all events, 
seeks to illuminate the intellect of man. 

Is there need of illustration of these remarks, which are equally applica- 
ble to individuals and bodies of men. Julian and the Alexandrians were 
sincere, as they were untimely, in the hope to rebuild the shattered fanes 
and make green again the faded glories of old mythologies. They did 
not know the season that had come upon them in the long year of Provi- 
dence. The hermits of Syria were as pure as they were extravagant in 
their mystical attempts to wean the soul from sensible joys, and only 
plunged their disciples in deeper indulgence by the oscillations needed to 
restore the balance. They would not know the worth of man’s interme- 
diate position between the spiritual and material worlds. The Crusaders, 
wasting fortunes on gilded armour suits, which their own ebbing blood 
should tarnish, little dreamed of the subtle influences which were under- 
mining the towers of feudal castles. They did not know, as their lineal 
descendants are not yet willing to know, that the time had come when the 
sword was to yield to the plough. The Anabaptists, in rash haste to re- 
cast and rum human institutions in the narrow mould of a lawless free- 
dom, formed not even a dim conception of the sublime harmony which is 
possible, and will one day be realized, of liberty with order. The Friends 
felt the great tide of spiritual life which was flooding Europe, but their 
prim sternness strangely caricatured the courteous, free, varied, joyful 
obedience which shall beautify men in the kingdom of God. The Giron- 
dists, the Republicans of France, were many of them impelled by gene- 
rous and devoted humanity ; but vain, self-confident, elate, indiscriminat- 
ing, they overlooked the great law of continuance, by which the past or- 
ganizes the present, and cut themselves off, green branches soon to wither, 
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76 SCIENCE OF UNITY. 
from the vine of faith whose sap supplied their life. And to come nearer 
home, our day and land are filled with men drunk with exhilirating gas of 
reform, who act and talk like somnambulists of philanthropy, rushing 
headlong in their dreamy career over swamps and pitfalls, as if experience 
had never cut a road, nor bridged a river, nor solved a single problem of 
human life. 

Indeed, in further illustration of the need of science, it may be well to 
dwell a moment upon the singular perplexities of intellect which charac- 
terize our own generation, and especially our own people. Partly from 
the instinctive desire of democracies to diffuse information; partly from 
the movement in favor of popular education, which the social dangers of 
civilized states has hastened ; partly from the number of fine spirits, who, 
sick with the struggles for livelihood of our conflicting interests, make lite- 
rature a profession; partly from the intellectual curiosity which our free 
habits of intercourse stimulate ; and more than all, from the divine inspi- 
ration and providence which now command the elevation of every class, 
the destruction of caste, and the frankest communion of man with man, 
have arisen our modes of popular lectures and cheap publications. The 
final ettect of this process none can question. It is a general ploughing 
and harrowing and rooting out of the stumps of prejudice, and a preparing 
for seed time. But where are the sowers? In fact, such sowers as we 
have, are notwelcome. Need particular cases be mentioned? Only three 
months since, the editor of the Democratic Review showed how far his honor 
surpassed his prudence, by declaring that he should continue to print Mr. 
Brownson’s articles, though they were unpopular. And why were those in- 
structive papers on synthetic philosophy, the philosophy of history and 
government, unpopular? They demanded thought. ‘hey took men off 
the railroad of conventionalities, on which dozingly, though insecurely, 
they were spinning along, and sent them to survey a safer route. Yet 
the subscribers to the Democratic Review may surely be supposed to be 
as intelligent an audience as any periodical in this country can com- 
mand. Again, consider that the Dial, opening unexplored mines of purest 
thought, brilliant with wit, rich with beauty, and pervaded by a tone of 
serene, cheerful, manly piety and wisdom as it is, has only a circulation 
of a few hundred—while week by week, novels by tens of thousands are 
sent like hampers and boxes of French wines, to make giddy our boys 
and girls, all over the land; and what a confession is the fact of our na- 
tional need of a more scientific culture. The evil will, however, be tran- 
sient. ‘The very practical efficiency of our country, sanguine and enthu- 
siastic as it is, and absorbing as it now does our finest intellects, is gradu- 
ally training us up as a people, to accuracy and completeness. Our ac- 

quaintance with actual things, gives us a distaste for sophistries ; and, 
indeed, it is the suspicion that metaphysics and philosophical discussions 
are a juggler’s trick with words, which partially explains, if it does not 
justify, the neglect of the highest class of writings yet produced among us. 
The zeal with which we have seized upon phrenology and mesmerism, 
show the general readiness to receive what has even the look of definite, 
substantial knowledge. In all fairness, too, it must be said, that many 
good books are now written, are now read, and more and more of them 
each year. Our superficiality is the accident of the past want; morbid 
appetites have been formed by eating cakes and candies, through lack of 
solid food ; it needs time and healthier diet to restore the tone. Mean- 
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while, however, it is well that we should thoroughly learn and sincerely 
confess how crude our popular theories of life, society, law, are. Were it 
not for the Anglo-Saxon good sense in action, which so singularly con- 
trasts itself with our speculative obtuseness, we should be at this moment, 
as indeed to far too great an extent we actually are, the prey of every po- 
litical and theological quack. We are guilty of the absurdest inconsis- 
tencies in national action and social life; and falsehoods received in our 
opinions end in shameful bypocrisies in conduct. We need, if ever ana- 
tion on this earth did, science ; intuition of great ideas, definite principles, 
reverent comprehension of the law of God imposed upon this people, earn- 
est vision of the destiny opening before us, if we are faithful. 

But, to continue still further this illustration of the present need of 
science, let it be stated, that the superficiality which disgraces the Ameri- 
can mind, is not confined to us. Our thinking men need not blush in the 
presence of European compeers. Plainly a crisis has come in the phi- 
losophy of the whole civilized world. from the “ victorious analysis” of 
a few years since, proudly boasting of modern methods of inquiry, men 
have passed to an idolatrous worship of the relics of tradition. The En- 
cyclopedist, unriddling the mysteries of the universe, as readily as he crack- 
ed the nuts of his dessert, has given place to the Puseyite, kissing the feet 
of moss-grown statues in pious pilgrimage, and wearing the amulet of rusty 
creeds. ‘The philosopher of a half century. since was a kind of backwoods. 
man, making clearings, right and left, and burning forests for watchfires. 
But the meek students of to-day sift from libraries the available fragments 
of old learning, as on frosty mornings we may see the poor, screening from 
cinder heaps the scraps of coal. Since the days of the Greek sophists and 
the Gnostics, there has not been seen a greater confusion of thought than 
now prevails. It is a high carnival of speculative extravagance. And as 
from theatres, antiquaries’ sanctums, and old clothes shops, masqueraders 
borrow quaint disguises, so do the scholars of Europe, with unblushing 
plagiarism, wear the cast off theories of earlier days. Surely it cannot be 
long before the day will break upon our generation and reveal our 
sophistries. ‘There is vanity among the scholars of our day ; but there 
is more earnestness. ‘This chaos of opinion is involuntary, and recognized 
as evil. Indeed, it has become a most solemn and momentous concern, 
this gaining of true science. ‘There can be no peace assured, no steady 
progress possible, till modern societies find some creed. The vague dog- 
mas of equality in France, rock throne and peerage, bourse and market, 
like an earthquake. The plausible agrarian notions of communism 
are undermining all distinctions of property in England. ‘The half con- 
ceived truths, in relation to marriage, put serpents in the Eden of many 
homes. A philosophy brings with it a policy, an ethics, a criticism, a 
sphere of manners, modes of art and industry. Given Spinoza’s One Be- 
ing of thought and extension, as a fundamental opinion in individuals or 
states, and not all other influences combined can prevent its development 
into a weakened sense of obligation, and a general tendency to swallow 
up persons in the mass. Given as the corner-stone of private character 
or communal institutions, Hobbes’ doctrine of necessity, and the inevitable 
result is expediency as the rule of right, and despotism as the government. 
And so with all systems. As in the great revolutions of the earth, the 
more central rocks have broken through and lifted as they rose the incum- 
bent strata, so a profound thought, uprising in the mind of a man or a peo- 
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78 SCIENCE OF UNITY. 


ple, changes the relative position of all customs and usages. Sucha 
thought is now working upward. A mightier revolution than mankind 
has ever seen, is preparing in the bosom of this age. From the very cen- 
tre of humanity, the granite of unity is swelling up, and the end may be, 
ought to be, (but will it be ?) a union of virtuous, intelligent, happy brother- 
hoods, the earth over. ‘lhe medium needed, in order that this great 
change may be peaceful, is enlightened reason ; the truly earnest thinkers 
of our day admit this. Jouffroy, in his admirable chapter on the scepti- 
cism of the age, sadly forbodes our dangers from the want of a Credo. 
M. Comte toils, with herculean powers, for the establishment of positive 
knowledge. Fourier, with a Frenchman’s confidence, throws down scorn- 
fully his piles of manuscript, and suys, there, you blind fools, there is the 
science of universal unity that you are all asking for. Swedenborg, with 
more of the ‘Teutonic reverence, opens his revelations, depth beyond depth, 
of angelic wisdom. And the good doctors of mother church, meanwhile, 
Roman and English, look on placidly, and mildly say, “Oh, truant boys! 
have you not wandered long enough through the deserts of doubt. Come 
home. We can solve all your problems, answer al] your questions. We 
overlook, from our high Gothic steeple, the whole world.” Differ they 
may, on other points, but all agree that science we do absolutely need. 
How can it be gained? Doubtless Catholicism and Eclecticism and Ra- 
tionalism conspire to clear away the fog. The profound studies upon the his- 
tory of philosophy, and the philosophy of history, of the German and French 
authors, give aid in enabling us to see our present position, and the direc. 
tion in which our inquiries may be turned, with best hope of success. 
Many brilliant generalizations have been enunciated. Cousin’s definition 
of the present period, as that of the “relation between the infinite and 
finite,” is full of suggestion. ‘The quite common statement, that our age 
is one of “ reconciliation between supernaturalism and naturalism,” is the 
same profound thought differently regarded. But of all comprehensive 
portraitures of this intellectual era, perhaps none has attracted more atten- 
tion than that of M. Comte, though he speaks more with the materializing 
dogmatic tone of the sceptic, than with the spirit at once exact and ex- 
pansive, reverent and poetic, of the true believer, which the true knower 
always must be. 

‘Every branch of knowledge passes successively through three stages : 
Ist, the supernatural, or fictitious ; 2nd, the metaphysical, or abstract ; 3rd, 
the positive, or scientific. The first of these is the necessary point of de- 
parture taken by human intelligence; the second is merely a stage of 
transition from the supernatural to the scientific ; and the third is the 
fixed and definite condition in which all knowledge remains. In the 
supernatural stage the mind seeks the knowledge of causes—it seeks to 
know the essences of things and the causes of their operations. It regards, 
therefore, all effects as the productions of supernatural agents, whose in- 
tervention is the cause of all the apparent anomalies and irregularities. 
Nature is animated by supernatural beings. Every unusual phenomenon 
is a sign of the displeasure or favor of some being who is adored and pro- 
pitiated as a god. The lowest condition of this stage is Fetichism ; the 
highest condition is when one being is substituted for many, as the cause 
of all phenomena. 

“In the metaphysical stage, which is in truth only a logical modifica- 
tion of the former, but which is important as a transitional stage, the su- 
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pernatural agents give place to abstract forces (personified abstractions), 
supposed to inhere in the various substances, and capable themselves of 
engendering phenomena. The highest condition of this stage is when all 
these various forces are brought under one general force, as Nature. 

«In the positive stage, the mind, convinced of the futility of all inquiry 
jato causes and essences, applies itself to the observation and classifica- 
tion of the Jaws which regulate effects; that is to say, the invariable re- 
lations of succession and similitude which all things bear to each other. 
The highest condition of this stage would be, to be able to represent all 
phenomena but as the various particulars of one general law or fact, such 
as gravitation.” 

In closing these various illustrations of the present need and call for in- 
tellectual illumination, shall the attempt be made, to name this science, 
which the age is seeking with prophetic hope? It is the science of Unity, 
of Universal Analogy. Notwithstanding diversities of principles, variety 
of methods, confusion of terms, differences of formulas, this actually is 
the common aim of all thinking men. More and more distinct grows the 
conviction, that there is but one science, as there is but one truth. We 
can know nothing aright, no law, no fact, till we gain insight of the cen- 
tral principle, which authorizes all laws, necessitates all facts. There is 
but one truth. It is the ‘Truth of Love made manifest in Beauty. There 
is but one science. It is the Science of God, of the Good, of the Essen- 
tial Reality, revealed Ideally in hosts of spirits, revealed Actuaily in the 
series of creations which compose the universe. ‘To man, who occupies, 
as a spirit, the intermediate position between God and nature, this one 
science divides itself into three, which may respectively be called the Di- 
vine, the Spiritual, the Natural. Neither of them is intelligible without 
the other two; but the conception of each implies that of the others ; and 

reciprocally they explain one another by correspondence. Distant yet 
may be the hour when this science shall appear above our horizon; but 
all signs brighten ; a rosy flush is mingling through the gray dawn. More 
and more are men learning the mystery of humanity, and of nature, their 
several oneness, their mutual relations, their intimate union with God. 
More and more do even the trifling perceive that all characters and 
thoughts and deeds, all worships, literatures, arts, all human goodness, 
wisdom, power, are luminous with a translucent ideal, which justifies itself, 
and judges all else by eternal, absolute, and perfect tests. More and more 
do even the sensual apprehend that every form, sound, movement, of the 
natural world, all species and genera of creatures, all] organizations, the 
grand organization of the universe, image the Eternal Being, as the spar- 
kles on a rippling sea reflect the sun. Man’s love is a fountain welling 
from a profound and boundless ocean of goodness ; his thought is the echo 
of an all-harmonious word of wisdom ; his energy is stirred by a motive 
force of self-existent life, which prompts forever to beautiful production. 
Wonderful relationships unite all persons, things, events ; each mirrors all 
others, completes, fulfils them. There is no repetition, no sameness, no 
waste, no disorder; but in endless variety and ever progressive develop- 
ment doall spirits, all existences, conspire to manifest in the finite the in- 
finite, in multiplicity the one. When, at length, this sublime conception, 
now laboring in men’s minds, shall be born, and this Science or Unity, or 
Universat ANALOGY, shall utter itself in articulate words, then will there 
be peace, of man with nature, of man with man, of both with God. As 
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darkness is dispersed by the first radiant bead of light that overhangs the 
edge of the eclipse, so will doubt and discord fly before the effulgence of 
truth. Pantheists, theists, atheists, will forget their partial denials in re- 
sponsive affirmation of a faith which passes into vision. Spiritualists, mo- 
ralists, materialists, will confess their mutual errors with grateful respect 
for each other’s wise discernment of portions of the grand reality. ‘Theo- 
crats, aristocrats, democrats, will smile at bygone bigotry, and walk hand 
in hand in obedience to the one law of right. Poet, sage, and working 
man will labor together with joyful reverence, to_fulfil the destinies of their 
race. Nature, restored to harmony, and pliant under man’s congenial toil, 
will image in brightening beauty the blessed societies of human brother- 
hood, the perfections of the Universal Father; and in the temple of this 
new heaven and earth, God will dwell with his children in the glory of his 
constant light. 





AD ARMA! 
BY C. A. DANA. 


Oh loiterer, that dalliest with thy dreams, 
Content to watch thyself in graceful ease, 
While clang of steel burdens each passing breeze, 

And all the air is radiant with its gleams; 

Where noble hearts, as noble hearts beseems, 

Answer the world’s great cry with earnest deeds, 

Fulfilling thus their own most inward needs ; 

Is there no Spartan nerve in all thy frame 
That feels the summons to that solemn field ? 
And canst thou then its sacred honors yield, 

And the high guerdon of eternal fame, 

For purple skies and wreaths of fading flowers, 

And the short lustre of these flitting hours ? 





VICTOR COUSIN. 
FROM THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW. 


M. Cousin is one of the most celebrated of living metaphysicians. He 
is unquestionably the most showy, and we wish we could add more than 
showy. A splendor of diction; a richness, variety and purity of exposi- 
tion; an enthusiasm in manner, and an erudition extensive though inac- 
curate,—these are the brilliant characteristics of his writings, and such as 
are seldom in the same degree exhibited by metaphysicians. He resem- 
bles Dr. Thomas Brown in the acuteness of his insight and the rashness 
of his conclusions: he resembles him also in his occasional blindness to 
almost obvious truths. Both are men of quick intellects, and of astonish- 
ing confidence in the justness of their first impressions. If they see to 
the bottom of the matter at the first glance it is well, as they never. give 
a second. Dr. Brown, according to the boast of his biographer, often 
lectured upon subjects on which he had never thought until sitting down 
the previous night to prepare his materials. ‘There is more self-conceit 
than intelligence in this procedure, but it aptly characterises Dr. Brown’s 
intellect. So we firmly believe M. Cousin to have delivered his judg- 
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ments upon great writers after a hasty glance at their works. On no other 
supposition can his blunders be explained ; blunders of fact as well as of 
apprehension, which no thinking man could have made had he been duly 
acquainted with the subject. In point of scientific value we place Brown 
as much higher than Cousin, as we place him lower in point of style. To 
a correct taste Brown’s style is offensive. ‘The style of Cousin is very 
near perfection. 

We have said M. Cousin is a showy writer. There is something im- 
plied in this epithet which will perhaps offend many of our readers, and 
yet of all others it is the one which in our opinion most characterises him. 
He is brilliant, but not solid: he charms on a slight acquaintance, but 
bears no scrutiny. It is impossible to read his works without delight and 
even profit. It is impossible to contemplate the activity of his life with- 
out admiration of its versatility and untiring energy. He enjoys a high 
and wide reputation. He comes before us as the translator of Plato and 
the editor of Proclus and Des Cartes ; as the expositor of Kant and Hegel, 
and the author of several original philosophical works. ‘To these he adds 
the absorbing occupation of politics, in which he has lately taken an ac- 
tive and influential part. ‘These facts force people, as they did Sir W. 
Hamilton, “to contemplate his character and accomplishments with the 
sincerest admiration, even while dissenting from almost every principle of 
his philosophy.” 

Does this man deserve the epithet showy ?—We fear so. This reputa- 
tion, founded on such apparently éxtensive services, will bear no better 
inspection than his philosophy. As long as the mere reputation is looked 
at, the result is one of admiration. When we look into it and see how 
it was obtained, a feeling of something very like contempt can hardly be 
restrained ; for it then turns out that M. Cousin did not translate Plato ; 
did not write the “ Lecons sur Kant ;’”’ and that his doctrines are the un- 
acknowledged pillage of [lege] and his frends, joined to a caricature of 
the method of Stewart. 

These are not scandals, they are facts. We heard, in Paris (as all may 
hear, for the secret is ill kept), a constant charge brought against M. 
Cousin of his not having translated Plato, and we treated it as one of the 
many scandals current in society; but our incredulity was dispelled on 
subsequently meeting with the actual translators of six of the volumes, 
who named the translators of the rest. There could be no doubt of the 
fact; there was no resisting evidence so confirmed on all sides. What 
share did M, Cousin then take in the work ?—Simply this: he selected 
some young men, capable but poor, glad of employment, and glad of his 
patronage. He addressed them to the various learned Hellenists at the 
libraries of the Institut, from whom any verbal or critical assistance was 
obtained. When the translation was completed, Cousin went over it, cor- 
recting and polishing the style (as he alone can polish), and wrote the ar- 
gumentary prefaces. The prefaces, then, are alone the work of his hand ; 
and this may explain a fact which has excited some surprise, viz. that these 
prefaces often display a curious misunderstanding of the nature of the 
dialogues they precede ! 

_No greater honesty was practised with his recent work, “ Legons sur 
Kant.” This work is intended as an exposition of Kant’s fundamental 
doctrines ; that is to say, those portions of his system which are real con- 
tributions to science, and will remain such through all time ; with a criti- 
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cism on them, and on Kant generally.. It was a work worthy of execu- 
tion. The great difficulty evidently lay in the exposition, and not at all 
in the criticism, which at the present time cannot be other than easy to one 
acquainted with the innumerable criticisms and refutations annually pub- 
lished. But M. Cousin, who all his life has shown himself incapable of 
patient thought and persevering labor, set a young disciple to work, made 
him labor at the exposition, corrected the style, added two chapters of per- 
fectly written gossip, named criticism, placed his name on the title-page, 
and sent the work forth to the admiring world, another evidence of his 
versatility, energy and talent. 

It is difficult to preserve the respect due to a man of M. Cousin’s un- 
questionable ability and attainments, when we see them coupled to such 
acts of charlatanerie ; and we are the more anxious fo call attention to 
these facts, because they enable us to understand the contradictions of his 
philosophy, and to trace in that a kindred mode of operation. M.Cousin’s 
admirers excuse those dishonest quackeries by saying, that like the great 
painters, he leaves the unimportant parts to be finished by his disciples. 
This is plausible, but false. The great painters took upon themselves the 
difficult and artistic portions—composition and design, and left to their 
disciples the more mechanical labor of laying on the first coats of color 
and working up, till the final touch was to be given by the master. Not 
so M. Cousin: he makes his disciples draw the figure, color it, and then 
he gives the final touch. ‘The great toil in translating Plato is to render 
his ideas intelligible, not to write elegantly ; yet the elegant writer gets 
all the reputation ! 

His contributions to philosophy partake of the same nature as his con- 
tributions to the literature of philosophy : he has worked upon other men’s 
ideas without adding any new ones of his own; without even throwing 
any new light on them, except such as may be thrown by a beautiful style. 
He has by turns been the expositor of Stewart, Proclus, Kant, Fichte and 
Hegel; but he has never been faithful to these masters, even during his 
moments of enthusiastic exposition; he has always more or less misre- 
presented, sometimes caricatured, the doctrines he professed to expound. 
He is therefore no safe guide; neither is he an original instructor: his 
services may be considered as purely literary, never scientific. 

While at the Ecole Normale he manifested a very striking predilection 
for literature, which, had he cultivated with the ardor he has cultivated 
metaphysics, would doubtless have procured him a brilliant and more 
honorable success. But it was decided otherwise: the young philosophe 
was taken by the hand by Royer-Collard, who chose him as a suppleant 
at the Sorbonne ; and there commenced a reputation which in extent has 
few rivals among living writers. 

We make no charge against M. Cousin for his frequent change of doc- 
trine, which is construed by his admirers as an “ heureuse flexibilite 
d’esprit qui prenant une habitude aussi vite qu’elle en quitte une autre, se 
prete a tout, meme a Petrangete ;” and by his adversaries as a sign of 
philosophical incapacity. No man who has reviewed the history of his 
own mind can fail to perceive with how perfect a sincerity the belief of 
to-day may give place to the belief of to-morrow, and that at different 
periods of progress the mind espouses doctrines radically opposed. To 
change an opinion is, as Pope remarks, only saying that you are wiser to- 
day than you were yesterday; and in the subtler questions of philosophy, 
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where one distinction may cause a revolution in the whole series of opin- 
jons, we should think but ill of the mind that had never fluctuated. It is 
not therefore the mere fact of change that we bring against M. Cousin ; 
it is, that throughout his changes there has been no evidence of original 
thought. He has caught up the ideas of others, and fabricated with them 
a system, which is neither the system of the original promulgator of those 
ideas, nor a system assimilating those ideas into some other doctrine, and 
so presenting a new aspect. ‘To all the doctrines M. Cousin has carried 
away from others, he has added nothing of his own. 


His notion of Eclecticism is an apparent exception ; but only apparent, 
as we shall shortly perceive. 

His first doctrine was that adopted from Stewart. We have shown 
how he caricatured its method ; but, in spite of caricature, he brought it 
into still more general acceptation than Royer-Collard had done. At 
length this philosophy becoming generally known, M. Cousin started for 
Germany, studied Kant, and returned to France with a new system. In 
his lectures of 1819 and 1820 he no longer preached “common sense” 
and the ‘* morale Ecossaise,”’ but startled his hearers with transcendental 
metaphysics, separated the noumenon from its phenomena, and eloquently 
expiated on stoicism and die grosse Idee der Pflicht. 

The impulse to the study of Kant was given; but Charles Villers and 
others knowing infinitely more of the subject than Cousin, having also 
made the thinking public aware of Kant’s doctrines, Cousin turned to a third 
novelty—Proclus. An edition of his works was published ; and as he had 
been so neglected by the world as to reappear again with the force of 
novelty, sheltered from sarcasm by antiquity, Cousin undertook to expound 
his ideas, and in editorial enthusiasm declared them to be the most impor- 
tant of all ancient doctrines ; “‘ tottus vero antiquitatus philosophicas doctrinas 
atque ingenia in se exprimit.”” Proclus however failed: no disciples could 
be obtained, and Proclus returned to his pristine obscurity. 

In 1824 M. Cousin again went to Germany. At Berlin he became ac- 
quainted with the late estimable Professor Gans and the present Professor 
Michelet, the historian of German philosophy. These two were both ar- 
dent disciples of the then reigning Hegel. Those who had the good for- 
tune to know Gans will remember his communicativeness, enthusiasm and 
unrivalled method of viva voce exposition, and they will readily conceive 
how earnestly he developed to his new friend the doctrines of his valued 
master. Carried away by this earnestness, and fascinated by the flatter- 
ing generalizations now presented to his view, Cousin, with “ cette heureuse 
flexibilite d’esprit ”’ which distinguishes him, renounced Stewart, Kant, 
Fichte and Proclus, and placed Hegel in their stead. 

In 1826—we are particular as to dates for obvious reasons—M. Cousin 
published a collection of articles contributed to the ‘ Archives Philoso- 
phiques ” and the ‘“ Journal des Savans,” and wrote a long preface, which 
attracted more attention than the essays could have done. In this preface 
M. Cousin’s manifesto appears. He announces a system, a method—the 
result, he says, of all his meditations, and the germ of which he dates 
from 1818. His opponents refuse their entire assent to this assertion. 


They maintain that not only are the traces of his Berlin visit visible in 
the fundamental ideas of this preface, but there are also no traces of those 


ideas having been entertained at the period when he wrote the essays that 
follow it. 
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In 1827 Hegel came to Paris. M. Cousin’s conception of Hegel’s doc- 
trines was extremely confused and uncertain, as the before-mentioned pre- 
face sufficiently proves; and indeed those doctrines are not to be seized 
and appreciated ina day. Hegel’s visit to Paris was therefore most op- 
portune. M. Cousin lodged him, chaperoned him, and some say never 
lost sight of him.’ The simple-minded German was well pleased to have 
the quick and subtle Frenchman always discussing with him matters which 
he held of the highest importance to mankind. He was as open as all 
Germans, and as fond of expounding his views. He was ready to explain 
anything which his:admirer thought obscure, and ready to prove any point 
on which they differed. M. Cousin saw the importance of this friendship, 
and did his best to turn it to account. Hegel left Paris and returned to 
Berlin, there in quiet earnestness to continue his lectures. Cousin re- 
mained behind to profit by his exploitation. 

In 1828, a year after Hegel’s visit; Cousin ascended the chair of philo- 
sophy once more, and the crowds at the Sorbonne welcomed with loud ac- 
claim the delivery of those brilliant lectures, known as the “Cours de 
l’Histoire de la Philosophie.” In these lectures were striking generaliza. 
tions of human history, subtle ontological speculations, splendid eloquence, 
exquisite diction, apposite and abundant illustration, and an animation 
which rendered the abstrusest subjects interesting ; with such qualities 
their success is not surprising. No person could ever open a volume of 
them without being struck with the evidences of a remarkable mind ; not 
even those who demand positive conceptions and a scientific spirit in all 
works of the kind, can fail of being carried along with that stream of elo- 
quence which flows over the subject rather than through it. ‘The thinker 
may hold oratorical adornments cheap, but the world will not the less con- 
tinue to be impassioned by them. As specimens of the literature of phi- 
losophy, these lectures are extremely beautiful; as specimens of the science 
—of what the earnest thinker can receive as solutions, or guides to the 
solutions of the great problems he is endeavoring to master—they are in- 
different enough. . Moreover the student of Hegel demurs at the constant 
exploitation of his master’s doctrines ; an exploitation which, without cor- 
rectly rendering Hegel’s views, has yet so obvious an air of plagiarism as 
to destroy all pleasure in the perusal. This is not Hegel, he says, and 
yet it is not Cousin. He then proves by text:—I. That from Hegel did 
Cousin take his striking views on history as the development of humanity. 
II. On the division of humanity into epochs successively represented by 
ideas, which ideas form the very elements of reason. III. On the mission 
of each people that has appeared in history, which mission was the mani- 
festation of an idea. IV. On great men as analogous in this respect to 
great nations,—that they also represent ideas. V. On the contrat social ; 
the refutation of which springs from the doctrine that society is a neces- 
sity imposed upon man, from which he cannot escape. VI. On the rela- 
tions of philosophy and religion. Vil. On philosophy being the last and 
greatest expression of humanity. VIII. On art, religion and philosophy. 
IX. His plan of universal history. 

Such are the views which Cousin has taken unacknowledged from Hegel, 
who said laughingly, when the lectures reached him, “Cousin has taken 
some few of my fish, but has added a considerable quantity of his own 
sauce.’ If the reader refers to the “Cours de Philosophie,” and sub- 
tracts these ideas from them, he will see how small a residue there re- 
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mains to be divided between Stewart, Maine de Biran, Fichte, Kant and 
Proclus. If he then asks, what has M. Cousin added of his own ? the 
auswer is ready: Kclecticism. M. Cousin doves not profess originality. 
He rests his claim as a thinker on the development of a method which is 
to reconcile all thinkers, and which is to resume in one body of doctrine 
all the truths that lie scattered through the incomplete systems of others. 

The fundamental notion of Eclecticism is either a mere juggle of 
words or an obvious and indisputable truth, which every one has acted up- 
on since first speculation began: its claim, therefore, to be a new method 
is absurd. We will examine it, however, under both aspects, for its 
celebrity does not permit us to pass it over without notice. M. Jouffroy 
has in his “ Melanges” given so definite a statement of this Eclecti- 
cism, that we cannot do better than call attention to some passages of that 
work. 

‘ When we think of the powerful minds, from Pythagoras to the present 
day, which have wrought in every part of the field of philosophy ; above 
all, when we have run through some of the admirable monuments of their 
researches, we can hardly avoid the conviction, not only that all questions 
of science have been proposed and agitated before the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, but also that all facts of human nature which can 
elucidate these questions and contribute to their solution have been per- 
ceived, noted and described in that long and rigorous investigation, and 
that consequently it would be exceedingly difficult, not to say impossible, 
in a subject like this, to fall upon a new idea or a fact of importance. 
Now if this conviction be well-founded, it follows that the science eaists 
though unknown to our age ; and that it would proceed, in a complete form, 
for him who knew how to discover it in the immortal works of the philo- 
sophers who have created it. 

“ What, then, is wanting to give a true existence to philosophy ?—Only 
two things: that it should be known, and that it should be organized. ‘That 
it should be known; that is to say, that all the great monuments which 
contain it should be translated and published. ‘That it should be organized ; 
that is to say, that the questions should be arranged in their legitimate 
order, with the truths discovered concerning each by the different philoso- 
phers, so that the whole should form a methodical science, in which we 
could perceive at a glance both what we know and what remains to be dis- 
covered. 

“The great outlines of the science would thus be presented, and it would 
only remain to arrange the discoveries of all philosophers in those out- 
lines,—a work which would be no less easy. 

“In fact, if all systems are incomplete views of the reality set up for 
complete images of the reality, when these different views were brought 
together, they would unite precisely as the facts which they represent are 
united in nature (!). Whatever is incomplete, that is, whatever is false in 
the systems, would be manifested and set aside.” 

Such is the formal exposition of Eclecticism. There is a naivete io 
the statement of it, particularly in those passages in italics, which, to those 
accustomed to review the progress of opinion, is truly childlike. But, not 
to quarrel with the looseness of its phraseology, let us grapple with the 
fundamental ideas of Eclecticism and examine their pretensions. 

All error, M. Cousin repeatedly enforces, is but “an incomplete view 
of the truth.” Upon this definition of error is naturally based the opinion 
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that all systems are incomplete views of the reality set up for complete 
images of the reality ;” and from thence it follows, that all systems con- 
tain certain portions of the truth mixed with errors, and that these errors 
are to be eliminated by the juxtaposition of system with system. The 
truth or portion of truth which is in one system will be assimilated with 
the portions of truth which are in other systems, and thus the work will 
be easy enough. 

Such are the ideas upon which Eclecticism is built. But in the first 
place the definition of error is fallacious, as we will endeavor to prove ; 
in the second, M. Cousin has given no criterion whereby to distinguish 
truth from error. So that, were the basis of Eclecticism sound, there 
would still be a further and greater necessity for some other instrument of 
philosophical inquiry : und this would be the criterion of truth. 

Error is often an incomplete view of the truth, but not a/ways. When 
Newton developed the laws of attraction, but interposed ap ether as the 
medium through which they acted, he ‘had an incomplete view of the 
truth: the laws were true, the ether was an erroncous conception. But 
when Des Cartes developed his theory of vortices, he had no view of the 
truth atall; he was altogether wrong; and no abuse of language, not 
even such as MM. Cousin and Jouffroy constantly warrant, can call the 
error of Des Cartes an incomplete view of the truth. When Reid taught 
that consciousness was a distinct faculty, apart from the feeling, he had 
an incomplete view of the truth: his error was in supposing that a dis- 
tinction in language was a distinction in fact. But when Pythagoras taught 
that number was the principle of all things, and that there was a “ music 
of the spheres’ because the planets were at the same proportionate dis- 
tances from each other as the divisions of the monochord, he had no view 
of the truth; he was altogether wrong. We might multiply instances at 
any length; but the above will suffice for our purpose, which was to show 
that errors are sometimes incomplete views of the truth, and sometimes 
altogether beside the truth. 

It will follow, therefore, that al/ systems are not incomplete views of 
the reality, but only some systems. M. Jouffroy’s four passages are de- 
stroyed ata blow. If all systems do not contain certain portions of the 
truth, then will the inquirer demand how he is to select those systems 
which do contain them. ‘This leads us to the necessity of some criterion. 
M. Jouffroy says that the various systems which the world possesses have 
only to be translated and arranged in their legitimate order, and the truths 
discovered by each organized into one doctrine. We ask, what criterion 
does Eclecticism afford whereby we may know what is truth and what 
error, when we see them in the works of all philosophers ? 

It is easy to tell us to be careful in separating the wheat from the chaff, 
that we may garner up the wheat into the storehouses of the world. But 
suppose the farmer does not know the wheat when he sees it, how is he 
to separate it from the chaff? He can only separate it by virtue of his 
previous knowledge, which is the criterion whereby he judges the wheat 
to be wheat, and not chaff. Now the electic places before him a system 
of philosophy which is known to contain both truth and error; how does 
he distinguish them ? what is his criterion? He can only distinguish the 
truth in two ways: either he knows it already, and then he has what he is 
seeking ; or else he knows it by its relation to, and confirmation of, those 


truths which he had already ascertained ; and then he is in possession of 
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a philosophy in which he includes the discoveries of others, as the chemist 
concludes any discovery made in any other quarter of the globe. That is 
to say, he has already a system,—a criterion ; and those views which 
range under it, he accepts as extensions of his knowledge; those which 
do not range under it, he denies to be true. 

The eclectic is in this vicious circle. He seeks a system of philosophy, 
by the arrangement and co-ordination of all the truths which have been 
discovered by others: but to do this, to know these truths, he must al- 
ready be in possession of the very thing he seeks, viz. a system. With- 
out a system of some sort or other, he cannot move a step. ‘The works 
of others may help him, may modify his views, may suggest new ones and 
confirm the old: this no one doubts. But this is precisely what all man- 
kind have practised. No man was ever completely original ; he drew 
his ideas and information, in a great part at least, from others. It is one 
thing, however, to accept assistance from others, and another to make 
them do all the work. Each gets his amount of convictions in his own 
way, and never could get it by heaping books on books, contrastiug sys- 
tem with system, ignorant of what he sought and of how to seek it. The 
proof of this is in the incompetence of merely learned men. And we would 
ask M. Cousin what he thought of the scientific value of such men as 
Diogenes Laertius, Morhof, Brucker, &c., who were engaged all their 
lives in arranging system with system, yet never rose to the level of any 
one ? 

That men derive assistance from others is a truism. That a juxtaposi- 
tion of all inquiries would be of immense advantage, historically and phi- 
losophically, no one will doubt. Eclecticism, therefore, as a subsidiary 
process in the student’s inquiries, is rational and commendable; but it is 
M. Cousin’s error to convert this subsidiary process into a primary one ; 
and.not only to dignify it with the attributes of a method, but to declare it 
to be “la philosophie necessaire du siecle, car elle est la seule qui soit 
conforme a ses besoins et a son esprit.” 

To conclude, Eclecticism is in one sense a subsidiary process, which all 
men have employed without scruple; or it is a mere juggle of words, 
whereby this process becomes transformed into a method,—a philosophy. 
In the former sense it means that the inquirer consults the works of others, 
and selects from them all that he considers true, viz. such portions as con- 
firm, extend and illustrate his previous opinions: these opinions consti- 
tuting his standard. The reader has only to reflect on the pertinacity with 
which men reject views (which to others are self-evident) merely because 
they are, or appeared to be opposed to religion, or the reigning philoso- 
phy, and he will then clearly see our meaning. ‘The history of science is 
crowded with such instances. In this sense only is Eclecticism rational. 
But in the sense in which it is used by M. Cousin, viz. as a method, it vir- 
tually maintains that truth separates itself from error by the mere process 
of juxtaposition, somewhat in the manner of chemical affinities ; and this 
absurdity requires no further refutation than its simple statement. We 
deny therefore M. Cousin’s fundamental dogma, that all error is an in- 
complete view of the truth. We deny that Eclecticism is a method of 
philosophy, being simply a well-known subsidiary process. We deny that 
Eclecticism is ever capable of ascertaining the truth, unassisted by some 
criterion of anterior ascertained truth. And without asking M. Cousin to 
explain the various discrepancies in his own works, we will simply ask 
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the reader what he thinks of an attempt to combine the inductive method 
of the Scotch psychologists with the rasults of Hegelian ontology? If 
ever two schools were opposed in method and result,—insuperably opposed, 
so that every student has felt the impossibility of blending the two, these 
were the Scotch and German. The believer in the Copernican theory of 
celestial revolutions might as easily evincide with a believer in the Ptole- 
maic! We may bere quit M. Victor Cousin, whose celebrity has caused 
us to bestow a larger space on the consideration of his works than their 
intrinsic merit justifies. 





ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE DOCTRINE OF LIFE. 
BY A BAPTIST. 


My DEAR FRIEND :—Nothing could better meet my ideas than the pros. 
pectus of your new periodical. A vehicle to address the thoughtful, 
whether conservative or reformer, with all considerations, whether for 
conservatism or reform, is the want of the time. Most periodicals are so 
exclusively the one or the other, and so partially patronised, that the con- 
servative has no chance to hear of reform, nor the reformer of conserva- 
tism. A multitude of persons will be struck with surprise that a Baptist 
should appear among your contributors. But it is strictly according to 
Baptist principles, to appear in the movement party. ‘The apparently 
most intolerant of sects, by a superficial intolerance, preserves the inuer- 
most principle of liberty in most vigorous life. ‘This | shall at some time 
endeavor to show forth to your readers from metaphysical ground, if you 
will permit me space so to do in your paper. 

But just now, | wish to speak of two books. ‘The one the time-honored 
production of a saint of the fourth century ;* the other a child of yester- 
day—the first essay of a young author, unknown to fame.t ‘They have 
both been published in Boston, within six months of each other; and | 
have seen the publication of the first defended by the same writer who at- 
tacks the last. But this circumstance, bringing them into juxtaposition in 
my mind, | saw they were of identical import ; while that the one should 
be rejected and the other accepted by the same person, was to me a sign 
of the times, not unexpressive of the iron relation of the two works to 
each other, and seemed to reveal tome why it was that the young philoso- 
pher found himself constrained to speak to the same public which had de- 
manded the old saint; and say the same thing in so different a way. 
“The Christian Examiner,” and “the Boston Christian World,” are di- 
rectly opposed to each other on the point of the propriety of the publica- 
tion of St. Augustine’s confessions. ‘The Christian Examiner says he 
“can see no good reason, for in the first place translating these confes- 
sions, or in the second place, republishing them in this country,” for the 
theology is mere rhapsody,” and “ as it is plain that he did not know his 





* St. Augustine’s Confessions. Boston: E. P. Peabody. 1842. 

t Doctrine of Life, with some of its Theological Applications. Boston : B. H. Greene. 
1843 This work, in the advertising bills, is ascribed to Wm. B. Greene, a very young 
man, who has within a year or two resigned a Lieutenantcy in the U. S. Army, to de- 
vote himself to theological studies. 
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own meaning, it is little likely his readers will be greatly enlightened.” 
The Boston Christian World, on the other haud, ascribes this opposition 
to a “unitarianism,” *¢ resolved not to be humbugyed,” and confesses 
itself “ superstitious enough to believe, that a man who has ruled the high- 
est and strongest minds of our race fur fourteen hundred years, must have 
had something more in his head than ‘a mass of mingled confusion and 
error.’”? Now, as you know, both these periodicals are Unitarian. The 
Christian Examiner has long been the organ of the sect, and preserved 
great consistency in its opposition to orthodoxy. ‘The Christian World, 
according to its own account of itself, is an outbreak of the Unitarians of 
Boston, conscious to themselves that they are dying of inanition; a cry 
for living water. Unitarianism seems to have proved itself to them to be 
but a wave of the great ocean of life, that, having broken against the bar- 
riers of time, must perforce return, with a murmur, to accumulate waters 
from a greater depth, whereby to sweep away the rocky ramparts of sin, 
and let in eternal truth. ‘The Christian World is the murmur of the re- 
turning wave. 

The defender of the publication of St. Augustine gives no reason for his 
reverence but presumption. He does not say one word of what is in the 
book. And from his want of apprehension of the ** Doctrine of Life,” I 
am justified in thinking he sees no Idea in it, any more than the Christian 
Examiner does. ‘This is one of the series of contradictions which charac- 
terises the Boston Christian World, and must necessarily do so, consider- 
ing its origin and position with respect to Unitarianism. 

Let me explain myself. Unitarianism, at the time of its appearance, 


was a moral reaction against formalism and formality, the caput mortuum — 


of the Puritan churches. A distinguished Baptist preacher, who has now 
been dead a quarter of a century, used to say to his brethren who com- 
plained of the decline of religious enthusiasm in the people, “ there is no 
want of the pleadings of the Holy Spirit with men, but it is your great 
theological wooden spoon that has become ragged and worn out, and will 
not serve any longer to dispense the milk of the word.” The same per- 
son predicted, in a conversation of which there is a living ear-witness, the 
whole Unitarian movement, and looked upon it as a necessary, if not a 
salutary agitation for the purposes of purification. 

Unitarianism declared war against bigotry, and others of those vices 
which are always ready to sprout from human nature, even if it is im- 
proved as the garden of the Lord; but it did not take its stand in Gud 
manifest in Jesus. It threw itself upon the “ dignity of human nature,” 
as it said; and although it professed to recognize in Jesus the model mas, 
even in some instances, a man supernaturally endowed, both intellectually 
and spiritually ; yet, by making mere manifestation, which is necessarily 
finite, its Saviour, Unitarians deprived themselves of the fountain of life 
which is eternal. But if God could delegate the power of redemption, it 
would prove man was not his own image. A creature who may depend 
on another creature, though he were the highest archangel, for his salva- 
tion, has not surely so dignified a nature as one who is inevitably lost, un- 
less the Highest Good condescends to come into personal relation with 
him; as those Christians, who are called Calvanists, hold that He does, in 
the person of Jesus Christ. 

But you will remind me that salvation, if it is not moral perfec'ion, can 
8* 
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only be known in that form ;* and that no inconsiderable degree of moral 
beauty has indisputably adorned the professors of this heresy. ‘To admit 
this, is not inconsistent with my view. ‘The first professors in any sect, 
ure wont to be saint-like. It has not been in vain for the race, as a race, 
that THE WORD, without which nothing was made that is made, was in the 
world from the beginning ; and especially, that in the fulness of time 7 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, and that some men have seen its 
glory, as of the only begotten of the Father. There was always natural 
religion, which revealed religion has acknowledged. St. Peter declared 
at the very moment he rose, to utter for the first time the gospel of glad 
tidings, that “ Gop is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him ;”’ and St. 
Paul, on Mars’ Hill, began with recognising the Grecian poet’s discovery, 
that men are the offspring of the Lord; and subsequently he reasoned 
with the Romans, on the ground of the law being written in the hearts of 
Gentiles, ‘that knew not the law,” except by this nature of theirs. And 
Christianity has progressively raised thé tone and character of natural re- 
ligion. Although the individual may not reap the benefit of the death and 
resurrection of Christ, unless he take the significance of these events into 
himself personally, yet by the life of Jesus, and works “ not done ina cor- 
ner,” a principle of progress has entered into the race, as such. ‘The 
darkest region of Christendom, the most heretical limb of the Christian 
church which is visible, holds elements of a greater moral perfection un- 
doubtedly, than were held by either the Jews or Gentiles, to whom the 
apostles.spoke. ‘Thus the modern Jews, who have made a systematic op- 
position tothe facts and ideas of Christianity, do, in spite of themselves, 
betray its influence in their life. There is no more striking proof of this, 
than the correspondence of Mendelsohn with Lavater, on the Christian re- 
ligion, which in this regard as well as some others, is richly worth study- 
The Unitarians of this late century, therefore, in turning to “the dignity 
of human nature,” as their primal resource, and in making Jesus, appre- 
hended by the reasonable understanding and aesthetic heart, the expres- 
sion of that dignity, were not without great means for the production of 
virtue. Many a form of excellence has arisen from their ranks, and many 
a righteous work has been performed by them, bearing witness that not 
in vain hath Christ lived for them, even if in vain he died and has risen for 
them. ‘Thousands who sit where they may drink from the eternal foun- 
tain, should veil their faces for shame, that so many who have known Je- 
sus only as a picture of virtue, have exhibited more of his likeness, and 
devoted themselves with more fidelity to follow in his footsteps, than they 
do, who have the words of the gospel of eternal life upon their lips. 

Yet, in paying this tribute to the moral worth, and a certain religious 
fidelity to duty, which have illustrated the lives of many Unitarians, I 
must in sincerity add, that these manifestations have generally been made 
in those happy temperaments which invelve no great temptations to the 
evils of which they were innocent, and where the depth and energy of hu- 
man passions have not been called forth. In looking over the biographies 
of Unitarian saints, do we not find them the gentle beings, the flowers of 





* La perfectionnement morale expresses, what I believe, more exactly, than moral 
perfection. Iam no “ Perfectionist,” but believe in a constant advance into perfection, 
after the secret of life is learnt. 
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humanity, rather than those master spirits whose lives are to themselves a 
mystery, not to be solved by analogies of nature and art, and whose desti- 
ny it is to mould the ages in which they live, and commence new eras in 
the life of humanity, either by great crimes or great reforms. A certain 
feeble and sometimes a dilettanti air pervades the purest of these imita- 
tors of Jesus of Nazareth, who in a majority of cases, die young. Why 
do | feel that a Man would rather be of the worst type of humanity, pro- 
vided only he could be energetic and original, than the most angel-like of 
these beautiful children of Christian circumstance, who bloom to die ? 

Yet I would not seem ungracious to these fair forms, in which I take de- 
light, as the most beautiful of the beauties of nature. I have in my thoughts 
one, perhaps the greatest who has ever worn the name of Unitarian. En. 
dowed by nature with wonderful sensibility to beauty of every kind and 
degree, and separated to his profession, in early life, by all the restraining 
circumstances of a strict New England education, never removed at all 
from the surveillance of a public, uncompromising in its requisitions of 
moral severity upon all devoted to its religious interests, this good seed, 
well planted, under good rains of a certain sort of adversity, as well as a 
fair proportion of sunshine, was the fairest, richest product of the natural 
religion of his age. By means of this religion, which, not without an hum- 
ble reverence he called Christian, he protested well and nobly against the 
corruptions of the prevailing church strategy, and the dry technicality of 
the theological teaching. More especially was he mighty against the so- 
cial evils which he saw were out of harmony with the theory of govern- 
ment that he all but worshipped ; and which is the growth of a far higher 
theology, and a far deeper insight into human nature’s wants, than, with 
all his fidelity to the law written on his heart, and all his beautiful talents, 
he appreciated. But have not you, as well as |, felt the note of melan- 
choly that bases even the triumphant organ-flow of his style ; as from his 
voice it ever resounded to the ear? ‘The more strictly spiritual were the 
subjects of his eloquence, the more was this evident. But I do not fail to 
discern it on his happiest occasions, even when Emancipation, or the Free- 
dom of the press, the interests of education, or the elevation of the poor, 
were his themes. Unitarianism was not to hima fountain of life. The 
best he ever said of it was, that he hoped it was a road to the fountain. 
He never pretended that he had learnt precisely what that power is, which 
should change the selfishness of the heart into love, although he asserted 
so eloquently, that as sure as God lives, such a power Jesus personally 
possessed ; and, under certain conditions, which, however, he did not 

’ clearly define, all men might gain it from him. Though he seems, to 
those who stand in my position, to be shading from men, by his method, 
the light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world ; yet it is 
affecting to see how careful he is of the lantern which should contain this 
light, and how intensely conscious of the darkness that needs its beams. 
He has done with great fidelity an important work in his day, and did not 
pass away without giving many signs of being intrinsically superior to the 
system which he supported, one of which was, that he always declared it 
ifthe best he knew—yet a very meagre and lifeless statement of the Chris- 
tian religion, quite inadequate to have stirred into existence the stormy 
chaos that Christendom has hitherto been, or manifestly inadequate to 
make that chaos an ordered world. The apotheosis of Satan, in his Essa 
on Milton, is an undying record of his manliness. It reveals depths in 
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his nature, which, had he ever sunk into and explored, with the same 
fidelity with which he observed social existence and inferred therefrom his 
code of ethics, would have shown him exactly what those needs are, that 
cry for a salvation which only the absolute sovereignty of God, and no de- 
rived power can bestow, on created intelligence. 

But if Unitarianism is inadequate to the growth of other than flowers 
planted in their native soil, under auspicious circumstances, still less 
may it change the rocks and sands of human nature into children of Abra- 
ham. Of conversions of great sinners it has never boasted. Could it even 
take the stand of St. Charles Borremeo in I Promessi Sposi? Nor has it 
made any eras in society. To many of the Unitarian laity the history of cru- 
sades and martyrdoms is a sort of fairy tale and Arabian Night’s Entertain- 
ment. ‘The conversion of the world to Christianity by such means as the apos. 
tles used, they cannot make a pressing concern.of their own ; and their re- 
ligious conscience is quite quiet, if they do not grossly break the ten com- 
mandments, but duly honor, with kind expressions of.regard, and a com- 
fortable life in this world, the gentlemanly students, who cultivate their 
minds to give them on Sundays fine intellectual entertainments, or at 
least, to do their best to make them entertainments. Am I uncharitable 
in saying this? I re-echo it, from the more earnest of their own clergy- 
men and among other organs of the sect, from this very “ Christian 
World,”’ which sees and confesses that under “ the logic and philosophy” 
in which St, Augustine “is unfortunate enough to differ’ from them, there 
wis a progress of the inner life of man; while, with themselves, there is 
only progress in the beauty of manifestation. ‘They would call on St. 
Augustine and others, against whom Unitarianism makes a general and 
“‘dogged”’ protest, to new water their roots. Whatever in the orthodox 
methods is most like their own, and farthest removed from the orthodox 
principle, they would adopt. Some go so far, they would confess, with 
St. Augustine. But old Unitarianism protests against this; she sees ina 
moment it will not do. She could accept in a considerable degree the 
Abbot books, finding them the poorest part of herself drest up in the poor- 
est part of orthodoxy. But St. Augustine is not swallowable. This con- 
troversy of the separating bodies of Unitarians I rejoice to see. There is still 
another branch, separating on another side towards pure naturalism, which 
sees the impertinence of the Unitarian’s Saviour, and has no glimpse of 
the Calvinist’s. They will enlighten each other on their respective dcfi- 
ciencies ; and thus be all led to the wicket-gate that stands forever at 
the head of the way. Both bodies of separatists seize on St. Augustine ; 
one, because he is old and has ruled; the other, because they believe 
him to be a great work of nature. But to take his leading Idea is to have 
the Unitarian method entirely, as will appear from a little consideration. 
I will, with your leave, inquire what is St. Augustine’s doctrine of life, 
and why it is the medicament of the times, and how far the scientific 
statement of the same doctrine in Mr. Greene’s book, is in harmony with 
it. Before doing this, however, let me say one word of the objections 
made to the latter by the “Christian World.” In the first notice, (May 
13th) there was merely shown a want of arprehension of any meaning. 
In a synopsis of the book, not a single idea it contained was touched ; and 
in the second notice, the reviewer, who seems to be a very old man, ex- 
tremely desirous of not blighting the budding promise of his ‘ young 
friend” the author, gently admonishes him of the crudeness of his views, 
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and his fatalistic reasoning, by submitting, that “if a tree was endowed 
with consciousness,” it could set up for Mr. Greene’s man. Perhaps Mr. 
Greene will accept this, and ask him what significance he attributes to the 
word consciousness, that he supposes it involves nothing essential, to en- 
dow a tree with consciousness? Ifa tree were a man, spiritually, doubt- 
less all would be true of it that is true of a man spiritually. With such 
want of apprehension of Mr. Greene’s analysis, it is not strange that the 
reviewer cannot follow his theological applications. 

But in the June number of the Democratic Review there is hardly a less 
surprising misapprehension of Mr. Greene’s statement of consciousness. 
The Reviewer makes objection to the “ Doctrine of Life” as a scheme of 
fatalism ; and contrasts it unfavorably with that of the Rev. O. A. Brown- 
son, as advanced in his letter to Dr. Channing, ‘on the mediatorial life 
of Jesus.”” But if he had observed how distinctly Mr. Greene states on 
pages 7 and 8, that if to every action, “influences are present,” so “that 
which is influenced is also present,’’ as part of the motive, he would not 
have brought the illustration of the man and horse before the stack of hay, 
as a parallel case. According to Mr. Greene’s definition of conscious. 
ness, a man cannot be merely in the presence of a stack of hay; for the 
man himself is a part of his own objective. It is by this fact that a man 
is not equally the subject of the stack of hay that a horse is. Where then 
is the fatalism ? 

The reviewer points out, as the difference of,Mr. Brownson’s from Mr. 
Greene’s statements, that the latter makes life a struggle between two 
forces, the former a product of two forces. In saying that Mr. Greene 
makes life a struggle between two forces, he neutralizes the other declara- 
tion, that his system is a system of fatalism. Mr. Greene must thank 
him for pointing out the difference of the statements which many persons 
confound. It is very important. Mr. Greene states that life is constantly 
created by God, and manifested in man, by the struggle of the subjec- 
tive and objective. Mr. Brownson appears to believe that life is created 
by these two forces, which indeed is a very different doctrine, and leads 
to consequences heaven-wide. I should like to enlarge on this point, but 
will waive it for the present. 





LIFE IS BEFORE YE. 
BY MRS. F. BUTLER. 


Life is before ye! and as now ye stand 
Eager to spring upon the promised land, 
Fair smiles the way where yet your feet have trod 
But few light steps, upon a flowery sod ; 

Round ye are youth’s green bowers, and to your eyes, 
Th’ horizon’s line but joins the earth and skies. 
Daring and triumph, pleasure, fame and joy, 
Friendship unwavering, love without alloy, 

Brave thoughts of noble deeds, and glory won, 
Like angels beckon ye to venture on. 

And if o’er the bright scene some shadows rise, 
Far off they seem—at hand, the sunshine lies ; 
The distant clouds which of ye pause to fear ? 
May not a brightness gild them when more near? 
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Dismay or doubt ye know not, for the pow’r 
Of youth is strong within ye at this hour ; 
And the great mortal warfare seems to ye, 
Not so much strife, as certain victory, 

A glory, ending in eternity! 


Life is before ye! Oh, if ye could look 

Into the secrets of that sealed book, 

Strong as ye are with youth, and hope, and faith, 
Ye would sink down and falter, “ give us death !” 
If the dread Sphinx’s lips might once unclose, 
And utter but a whisper of the woes 

Which must o’ertake ye in your life-long doom, 
Well might ye cry, “ Our cradle be our tomb !” 
Could ye foresee your spirits’ broken wings, 
Fame’s brightest triumphs, what despised things, 
Friendship how feeble, Love how fierce a flame, 
Your joy half sorrow, half your glory, shame, 
Fast waning brightness, and fast gathering night ; 
Oh, could ye see it all! ye might, ye might 
Cower in despair, unequal to the strife, 

And die, but in beholding what is life. 


Life is before ye !—from the fated road 
Ye cannot turn; then take ye up the load. 
Not yours to tread or leave the unknown way, 





















































Not, Ye must go o’er it, meet ye what ye may. 


Gird up your souls within you to the deed, 

Angels and fellow-spirits bid ye speed ! 

What though the brightness wane, the pleasure fade, 
The glory dim? Oh, not of these, is made 

The awful life that to your trust is given, ¥ 
Children of God! Inheritors of Heaven! q 
Mourn not the perishing of each fair toy, E 
Ye were ordained to do, not to enjoy ; 

To suffer, which is nobler than to dare. 

A holy burthen is this life ye bear ; 

Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly ; 
Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win; 

God guide ye, and God guard ye, on your way, 
Young warrior Pilgrims, who set forth to-day. 








RANDOM THOUGHTS ON POETRY. 
BY J. C. PRINCE. 


Tae subject I have chosen whereon to make a few random remarks, 
may, perhaps, be considered as one of minor importance, compared with 
the large practical utility of general science, or the more abstruse, but 
not less interesting, study of social and political economy: nevertheless, 
it is a subject with which I have formed a slight acquaintance, and one to 
which I have been long and ardently attached. I shall not speak of this 
‘dainty Ariel of the mind” in the technical and almost unintelligible 
jargon of the critics ; but in the language of one who loves it for its de- 
lightful and never-to-be-forgotten associations, and for the influence which 
it has in soothing the heart and refining the human mind. 

Poetry, and the things which superinduce poetical thoughts and feelings, 
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are co-existent and co-eternal with the Universe itself. When the Al. 
mighty, in the plenitude of his wisdom, created the Earth, the plan and 
progress of his work was the opening, and the gradual development, of a 
poem which no inferior Intelligence should ever be able to alter, imitate, 
or destroy ; a poem of transcendent grandeur and sublimity, which should 
never become obsolete, but retain its pristine loveliness to the very end of 
time. 

In the beginning the spirit of God moved in the realm of Chaos; and 
this wondrous world, fair in its aspect, and vast in its proportions, rose 
from the dark and mysterious abyss. He said “ Let there be light,’”’ and 
the young Sun sprang forth on his ethereal way, never to rest again. The 
clouds, brightening in his smile, followed after him, to decorate the heavens 
and fructify the earth. ‘The chaste and quiet Moon made her first jour- 
ney up the steep of night, while her attendant stars, mingling in a maze 
of intricate but perfect harmony, rang with the music of according spheres. 
He spake again, and the waters were gathered together into seas, leaving 
the dry land filled with the germs of beauty and abundance. Every val- 
ley was mantled with delicious verdure, and every mountain with the 
waving majesty of woods. ‘The silent earth lay beneath the smile of 
heaven, like an unbounded Paradise, where herb and Jeaf, bud and blos- 
som, flower and fruit, grew spontaneously together; making a spot so 
formed for peace and love, that angels afterwards came down to hallow it 
with their divine presence. 

Again the Invisible spake, and countless myriads of creatures started 
into active life. The mighty leviathan gambolled in the great deep; the 
lordly lion and colossal elephant, yet harmless in their strength, startled 
the forest solitudes with cries; the graceful antelope and bounding fawn 
scoured the luxuriant vales ; and cattle of every kind answered each other 
from a thousand hills. Birds, radiant in plumage and prodigal of song, 
waved in the light of heaven innumerable wings, and filled the vocal air 
with sounds of freedom, melody and joy. Again the fiat of the Eternal 
went forth, and Man—proud, complicated Man—erect and in the image 
of his Maker, rose up from his native dust, the last and crowning orna- 
ment of Creation. Behold, then, the object of Divine Wisdom accom- 
plished,—the glory of Divine Power made known, and the everlasting 
Poem of Nature completed. 

After a time, man acquired the faculty of speech, or the art of commu- 
nicating to his fellow-beings, by oral sounds, his wants, his wishes, feelings, 
and ideas. Melted into sorrow, cheered into gladness, or warmed into 
enthusiasm by the surrounding circumstances of his existence, he gave 
utterance to more than ordinary language, and that language was Poetry. 
Love for woman, affection for offspring, esteem for a friend, triumph over 
an enemy, and devotion to the Deity, were the first and natural subjects 
of his rhapsodies. At length, men appeared more largely endowed with 
the higher powers of the mind, more thoroughly imbued with the love of 
Nature, and more deeply skilled in the secret workings of the human 
heart. They raised themselves by the strength and beauty of their in- 
spiration, to a place pre-eminently above the rest of mankind ; poured out 
their whole souls in poetry, and transmitted to future generations the splen- 
did and imperishable emanations of their genius. 

The first effusion we have on record, containing all the characteristics 
of true poetry, is the Song of Moses. Indeed, the whole of that extraor- 
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dinary and sublime Book, the Bible, is enriched with a thousand inimita- 
ble specimens of this divine art. ‘The fervent and devotional tenderness 
of David, the Minstrel King of Israel,—the pastoral sweetness of Solomon, 
—the pathetic grandeur of Isaiah,—the pathetic lamentations of Jeremiah, 
——the majestic diction and sublime imagery of Job, have seldom been 
equalled, and never surpassed, by any of the Poets of ancient or modern 
times. 

It is almost impossible to take too extended a view of the nature and 
character of Poetry. All the strange vicissitudes of human life,—all the 
harmonious beauty of the Universe,—all the incomprehensible sublimity 
of the Supreme Being is Poetry, in the widest and most significant sense 
of the word. Whatever excites our wonder and imagination, awakens 
our best sympathies, and stirs up the hidden depths of our passions, is 
Poetry ; inasmuch as it brings into exercise the moral and intellectual 
faculties of the mind. Nature is the grand Temple of Poetry, and that 
man who hath received the celestial fire of Inspiration, is the chosen High- 
Priest of her rites. He expounds her sacred mysteries ; he points out 
her ineffable beauties. In fancy, his feet are planted from mountain to 
mountain ; his hands are stretched forth from sea to sea; his face is lift- 
ed towards heaven ; he opens his mouth, and in the language of angels he 
moves, raises, and refines myriads of human hearts. He is all eye, all 
ear, and almost all soul; for the strong wing of his imagination scars 
through the uttermost regions of Time and Space,—pierces the veil of 
Eternity, and even attempts to penetrate into the holy sanctuary of the In. 
visible himself. 

Poetry is cultivated and brought out under many formsand names. The 
Philosopher cultivates it by discovering and making known the sublime 
facts and wonders of creation and of human nature: the Moralist, by ex- 
tolling the loveliness of truth, and pointing out the efficacy of virtue in 
alleviating the ills of life: the Patriot, by fostering a love of country and 
kindred, and speaking with enthusiasm of the blessings of freedom in 
every land: the Musician, by awakening the spirit of melody, and giving 
an audible voice tg every passion that sways the human breast: the 
Sculptor, by creating, from the cold and shapeless marble, forms of life- 
like vigor, majesty, and grace: the Painter, by transferring to his canvass 
the hues and features of external nature, the visions of imagination, and 
the strange and stirring events of the dreamy past: the Poet, by sending 
his soul abroad to revel in the universe, and clothing his inspired thoughts 
in language lovely as the earth, and lasting as the sun in heaven. 

It is true that the great portion of the people, the poor and uneducated, 
can neither understand nor appreciate the higher principles of Poetry; 
but, while they can be cheered by a simple air, and melted by a pathetic 
ballad,—while they have joys and griefs, hopes and fears, feelings and af- 
fections, in common with all mankind, they cannot be said to be entirely 
unmoved by its influence. The spirit of poetry is within them, and only 
requires the quickening breath of moral and mental culture to give it a 
more permanent and elevated character. | think that a day will come, 
and I look forward to it with the cheerfulness of constant hope, when the 
sayings and sentiments, beauties and truths, of the master-minds of every 
age and clime, shall become “ familiar as household words ;”—when the 
Poet shall be looked up to as a being sent by Providence for a special and 
benevolent purpose, as the favored interpreter of all that is good and true, 
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all that is lovely and sublime, all that is wonderful and harmonious in uni- 
yersal things ;—when he shall be loved and revered while living, honored 
and mourned when dead, and his name enshrined in the hearts and memo- 
ries of myriads of his fellow-creatures. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a more exalted character than that of 
a man possessed of great mental powers and indomitable moral courage ; 
—a man dignified in manners, winning and eloquent in speech, prompt 
and decisive in action ;—a man just, brave, benevolent, pure, and serenely 
virtuous ; in private, gentle and affectionate as a child,—in public, upright 
and awful asa sage. But, if in addition to these rare qualities, he were 
gifted with a Poet’s inspiration—that holy fire which gives light to thought, 
and warmth to feeling—his pre-eminence would be greater still. Above 
all, if he had the will to devote his God-like energies to the good of his 
fellow-men, his existence would be a blessing and a benefit to the age in 
which he lived, and his name a beacon of glory to succeeding generations. 
A few such mighty spirits would effectually regenerate the human race, 
and raise it to a state of perfection “ little lower than the angels.”’ It is 
gratifying to believe—and this a faith from which [ cannot willingly swerve 
—that such men will rise up in after times, whose purifying powers shall 
banish from the earth selfishness, superstition, ignorance and crime ; and 
make their fellow-mortals more worthy of the beautiful world in which it 
has pleased God to place them. 

It is a lamentable fact—-and one that almost appears an anomaly in na- 
ture—that the divine gift of Poesy has been made subservient to the basest 
purposes ; by pandering to licentious passions,—promulgating dangerous 
doctrines, and giving false and distorted views of men and things. We 
have a celebrated instance of the prostitution of great powers in a splen- 
did but wayward genius of our own time, who by immoral sentiment, bit- 
ter and unprovoked sarcasm, and lack of sympathy with the world, threw 
a shadow around his character which will, I fear, ultimately absorb all the 
light of his fame. Yet, that he was capable of great deeds, and high and 
generous feelings, his brief but painful life will abundantly testify. I 
think that we may trace the gloomy and scornful spirit that pervades his 
works, especially the wanderings of Harold, to vicious training in his 
youth, and to that painful circumstance of his marriage, which seemed to 
throw a withering taint on all the flowers of his existence. Poor, un- 
happy Byron! I loved him once,—as a poet I idolized him; but riper 
years brought judgment, and judgment opened my eyes to his defects. | 
found that his genius was like a thunder-cloud, grand and gloomy ; but 
whose fire, though dazzling, was dangerous, and too often scathed or des- 
troyed the best affections of the human heart. 

There was another sad perversion of this great gift, which, thanks to 
reason and truth, is now becoming obsolete ; namely, the practice of sing- 
ing in praise of war and the wine-cup ;—flinging the halo of Poesy over 
two of the greatest evils that ever afflicted humanity ;—exalting rapine, 
revenge, and wholesale slaughter as the noblest objects of man’s pursuit, 
and raising their most successful followers to a place among the demi- 
gods ;—holding up drunkenness and debauchery as things worthy of imi- 
tation, and making them the supreme sources of humanenjoyment. It is, 
however, consoling to know that a few Master-Spirits of the Lyre have 
soared above these ignoble themes, and vindicated the high character of 


the Muse, by singing as men to men capable of every virtue here, and 
VOL. I.—NO. III. 9 
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born for immortality hereafter. The song of Milton’is deathless as the 
subject upon which it is built ; the ethereal verse of Shelley will continue 
to rise in estimation while there is beauty and truth in the world ; the sim- 
plicity, sympathy, and philosophy of. Wordsworth will take a permanent 
place in the literature of his own age, and keep it for ages to come; and 
Shakspeare, in whom all the rest are blended,—Shakspeare, the Poet of 
the universe, shall follow the footsteps of Time, and push him from the 
very brink of Eternity. 

To many these “ Random Thoughts” may appear false and extrava- 
gant; but, as I do not dogmatically assert them to be correct, I may, at 
least, be allowed to flatter myself with the. hope that they are so. My 
enthusiastic love of Poesy may have led me to view it through a too highly- 
colored medium ; for I cannot express how much | have been indebted to 
Poetry, as a source of intellectual enjoyment, during years of many sor- 
rows, many baffled hopes, and many vain endeavors to rise above the evils 
of my condition. Yes, Poetry has been the star of my adoration, afford- 
ing me a serene and steady light through the darkest portion of my exis- 
tence ;—a flower of exquisite beauty and perfume, blooming amid a wil- 
derness of weeds,—a fountain of never-failing freshness, gushing forth in 
an arid desert,—a strain of witching and ever-varying melody, which so 
softens my heart with sympathy, and strengthens my mind with fortitude, 
that I bless God for having made me susceptible of feelings so elevating, 
so humanizing, so divine. 





PRINCE’S POEMS. 


BY PARKE GODWIN. 


We closed in our last number by calling attention to the healthful cheer- 
fulness of these verses :— 


By some means or other I’ve gathered a hint 

That you sport with the Muses, and show it in print; 

So, being a somewhat presumptuous elf, 

And touched with the mania of scribbling myself, 

I have ventured to write, with the hope, in the end, 

To make your acquaintance, and call you my friend ; 

For nought yields me pleasure more pure, than to find, 

In my rambles through life, men of merit and mind. 

That you lend me your friendship, is what I request,— 

Refuse it or grant it, just as you like best; 

But before you do either, pray, hold, if you please— 

I will draw you my portrait, and set you at ease :— 
I’m a very strange wight, with a very strange name, 

Unaided by Fortune, unfavoured by Fame ; 

I am homely in person, and awkward in speech, 

Yet am willing to learn, though unable to teach. 

Sometimes I am sunny, and buoyant, and gay, 

As the breezes and bowers in the bright month of May ; 

Sometimes, like December, I’m rugged and rough, 

And heavy and gloomy, and peevish enough; 

But feelings like these are engendered in life, 

By poverty, toil, disappointment, and strife ; 

But away with reflection, and care, and the rest on’t, 

I live for to-day, and I’ll just make the best on’t. 
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I’ve a passion for Woman, and music, and joyance, 
And from children I gain more delight than annoyance— 
(As for Woman herself in the season of need, 

Without her this world were a desert indeed !) 
In my evenings of leisure I fly to my books, 
With their quiet, unchanging, intelligent looks ; 
Whene’er I am with them, sweet visions come o’er me, 
And as to my choice, why I read all before me; 
Be it wisdom or wit, it can ne’er come amiss— 
I have learning from that page, and laughter from this ; 
So between one and (other, I manage to sweep 
O’er a great deal of surface—but never go deep. 
In Man I love all that is noble and great, 
But war and oppression and falsehood I hate ; 
And oft has my spirit burst forth into song 
Against every species of riot and wrong. 
I’m a pleader for freedom in every form ; 
For my country I feel patriotic and warm, 
Yet still I’ve no wish to disorder the land 
With the flame of the torch and the flash of the brand; 
I’m for measures more gentle, more certain, in sooth,— 
The movement of morals, the triumph of truth ; 
And my hopes are that men who are toiling and grieving, 
Will make this fair Earth like the Heaven they believe in. 
My religion is Love,—’tis the noblest and purest ; 
And my temple the Universe—widest and surest ; 
I worship my God through his works, which are fair, 
And the joy of my thoughts is perpetual prayer. 
I wake to new life with the coming of Spring, 
When the lark is aloft with a fetterless wing ; 
When the thorn and the woodbine are bursting with buds, 
And the throstle is heard in the depth of the woods; 
When the verdure grows bright where the rivulets run, 
And the primrose and daisy look up at the sun; 
When the Iris of April expands o’er the plain, 
And a blessing comes down in the drops of the rain ; 
When the skies are as pure, and the breezes as mild, 
As the smile of my wife, and the kiss of my child. 
When the Summer in fulness of beauty is born, 
I love to be out with the first blush of morn; 
And to pause in the field where the mower is blithe, 
Keeping time with a song to the sweep of his scythe. 
At meridian I love to revisit the bowers, 
*Mid the murmur of bees and the breathing of flowers ; 
And there in some sylvan and shadowy nook, 
To lay myself down on the brink of the brook ; 
Where the coo of the ring-dove sounds soothingly near, 
And the light laugh of childhood comes sweet to my ear. 
I love, too, at evening, to rest in the dell, 
Where the tall fern is drooping above the green well ; 
When the vesper-star burns—when the zephyr-wind blows, 
When the lay of the nightingale ruffles the rose ; 
When silence is round me, below and above, 
And my heart is imbued with the spirit of love ; 
When the things that I gaze on grow fairer, and seem 
Like the fancy-wrought shapes of some young poet’s dream. 

In the calm reign of Autumn I’m happy to roam, 
When the peasant exults in a full harvest-home ; 

When the boughs of the orchard with fruitage incline, 
And the clusters are ripe on the stem of the vine ; 
When Nature puts on the last smiles of the year, 
And the leaves of the forest are scattered and sere ; 
When the lark quits the sky, and the linnet the spray, 
And all things are clad in the garb of decay. 
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Even Winter to me hath a thousand delights, 
With its short, gloomy days, and its long, starry nights ; 
And I Jove to go forth e’er the dawn, to inhale 
The health-breathing freshness that floats in the gale ; 
When the sun riseth red o’er the crest of the hill, 
And the trees of the woodland are hoary and still; 
When the motion and sound of the streamlet are lost 
In the icy embrace of mysterious frost ; 
When the hunter is out on the shelterless moor, 
And the robin looks in at the cottager’s door; 
When the spirit of Nature hath folded his wings, 
To nourish the seeds of all glorious things, 
Till the herb and the leaf, and the fruit and the flower, 
Shall wake in the fulness of beauty and power. 
There’s a harvest of knowledge in all thatI see, 
For a stone or a leaf is a treasure to me; 
There’s the magic of music in every sound, 
And the aspect of beauty encircles me round; 
While the fast-gushing joy that I fancy and feel, 
Is more than the language of song can reveal, 

Did God set his fountains of light in the skies, 
That Man should look up with the tears in his eyes ? 
Did God make this earth so abundant and fair, 
That Man should look down with a groan of despair? 
Did God fill the world with harmonious life, 
That Man should go forth with destruction and strife? 
Did God scatter freedom o’er mountain and wave, 
That Man should exist as a tyrant and slave 7— 
Away with so hopeless—so joyless a creed, 
For the soul that believes it is darkened indeed ! 


Thus, I’ve told you, without an intent to deceive, 
Of the things that I love, and the things I believe ; 
If I’ve glossed o’er my failings you need not abhor me— 
What I’ve now left untold other tongues may tell for me. 


Nor is the man less alive to the joys and consequent sorrows of the 
home affections, A delicate tenderness, an exquisite grief, mark these 
utterances of a manly fathers heart. They refer to the death of a favored 


A dreamy stillness in the calm air slept; 
The moon was cloudless, and serenely wept 
Her tears of radiance in my lonely room, 
Giving a silvery softness to the gloom ; 
When Death—that mighty and mysterious shade— 
Beneath my roof his first dread visit paid,— 
His shadowy banner o’er my hearth unfurled, 
And broke the spell that bound me to the world. 
Oh, mournful task ! at that subduing hour 
I watched the withering of a cherished flower ; 
I bent in silence o’er a dying child, 
And felt that grief which cannot be beguiled ; 
Held on my trembling knee his wasted frame, 
As the last shadow o’er his features came ; 
Saw the dull film that veiled his lovely eyes,— 
Received upon my lips his latest sighs ; 
And as the spirit calmly, softly passed, 
I knew that I-was desolate at last! 
A few brief hours, and he was borne away, 
And laid, soft sleeping, on his couch of clay. 
Fond hearts that loved, and lips that blessed, were there, 
That swelled with grief, and breathed the parting prayer. 
The pastor gave his treasure unto God ;— 
I only heard the booming of the clod 
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That closed forever on my darling son, 
And told that love’s last obsequies were done ; 
Then looking, lingering still—I turned again, 
To quell my grief amid the haunts of men. 

Yes, thou art gone, my beautiful—my boy ! 
Thy father’s solace, and thy mother’s joy ! 
Gone to a far, far world, where sin and strife 
Can never stain thy purity of life ;— 
A young, bright worshipper at Mercy’s throne, 
While I am prisoned here, unblessed and lone,— 
Lone as a shattered bark upon the deep, 
When unrelenting storms around her sweep ; 
Lone as a tree beneath an angry heaven, 
Its foliage scattered, and its branches riven ; 
Lone as a broken harp, whose wonted strain 
Can never wake to melody again! 
Thus have I felt for thee, child, since we parted, 
Weary and sad, and all but broken-hearted. 
I mourn in secret; for thy mother now, 
With settled sorrow gathered on her brow, 
Looks unto me for comfort in her tears, 
While the soul’s anguish in her face appears. 
We sit together by our evening fire, 
And talk of thee with tongues that cannot tire ; 
Recall thy buoyant form—thy winning ways,— 
Thy healthful cheek that promised many days,— 
Each pleasant word, each gentle look and tone 
That touched the heart, and made it all thine own ; 
Gaze on the treasures which pertained to thee, 
The constant sources of thy boyish glee— 
Things which are kept with more than miser care— 
The empty garment and the vacant chair ; 
Till, having eased the burden of the breast, 
A tranquil sadness soothes us into rest. 

"Twas sweet to kiss thy sleeping eyes at morn, 
And press thy lips that welcomed my return ; 
*T was sweet to hear thy cheerful voice at play, 
And watch thy steps the live-long Sabbath day ; 
*T was sweet to take thee on my knee, and hear 
Thine artless narrative of joy or fear,— 
To catch the dawning of inquiring thought, 
And every change that time and teaching wrought. 
This was my wish,—to guard thee as a child, 
And keep thy stainless spirit undefiled ; 
To guide thy progress upward unto youth, 
And store thy mind with every precious truth ;— 
Send thee to mingle with the world’s rude throng, 
In moral worth and manly virtue strong, 
With such rare energies as well might claim 
The patriot’s glory, and the poet’s fame ; 
To go down gently to the verge of death, 
And bless thee with a father’s parting breath, 
Assured that thou wouldst duly come to lave, 
With filial tears, a parent’s humble grave. 

Such was my wish, but Providence hath shown 
How little wisdom man can call his own ; 
Such was my wish, but God hath been more just, 
And brought my humble spirit to the dust. 
I should not murmur that thou couldst not live— 
Thou hast a brighter lot than earth can give : 
Then let me turn to thy fair sisters here, 
And hold them, for thy precious sake, more dear ; 
Restore them to a place upon my knee, 
And yield that love which I reserved for thee. 
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One hope remains—and one that never dies— 
That I may taste thy rapture in the skies ; 
Here let me bow my stricken soul in prayer, 
Till God shall summon me to meet thee there ! 


One thing that we especially admire in Prince is that he cheerishes a 
lofty notion of the destinies and cgnsolations of his vocation. ‘The rare 
gifts of sensibility he values as they should, and his proud consciousness 
of possessing them breaks out, both in prose and verse, now in a sincere 
but simple declaration of his taste, and now in a burst of lyric enthu- 
siasm. ‘I cannot express,” says he, in a chapter of Random Thoughts 
on his art, “1 cannot express how much I have been indebted to Poesy, 
as a source of intellectual enjoyment, during years of many sorrows, 
many baffled hopes, and many vain endeavors to rise above the evils of 
iny condition. Yes, Poetry has been the star of my adoration, afford- 
ing me a serene and steady light through the darkest portion of my exist- 
ence ;—a flower of exquisite beauty and perfume, blooming amid a wil- 
derness of weeds,—a fountain of never-failing freshness, gushing forth in 
an arid desert—a strain of witching and ever-varying melody, which so 
softens my heart with sympathy, and strengthens my mind with fortitude, 
that I bless God for having made me susceptible of feelings so elevating, 
so humanizing, so divine.” Well may you bless him, oh noble yet 
triumphant singing-sufferer, for many will bless him for the same thing! 
Again, how well a similar thought is expressed in these verses :— 


A Child of Song! Oh, sadly pleasing name, 

Which steals like music o’er my gladdened heart, 
And, uttered by the myriad lips of fame, 

Becomes a spell whose power will ne’er depart. 


Oh! Child of Song, the voice of memory brings 
Strange recollections of thy life and lyre ;— 

The pride that burns, the poverty that stings, 
The brief hopes born to dazzle and expire. 


I think of him, the mighty one of old— 
Time-honored Homer, aged, poor, and blind ; 
Who suffered much, as history hath told, 
Yet filled the world with his immortal mind. 


I think of Ovid, by the lonely main 
Mourning his exile from imperial Rome ; 

Of Tasso, writhing in his dungeon chain, 
Removed from love, from liberty, and home. 


I think of Milton—Christian, bard, and sage, 
Who sang man’s primal purity and sin, 

Who strove for freedom in a stormy age, 
Bereft of light, save that which burned within. 


Musing on Chatterton, my eyes grow dim 

With heartfelt tears, which will not be denied ; 
Well may a kindred spirit feel for him, 

‘** The sleepless boy, who perished in his pride.” 


Nor less for Burns, that splendour of the north, 
That bright, brief meteor in the heaven of song ; 
Though frail, his heart could sympathize with worth, 
Though poor, his soul could spurn the oppressor’s wrong. 


And where lies gentle Keats, to whom was given 
The rarest gift that moves the minds of men ? 
Beneath the blue of an Italian heaven, 
Slain by the poison of the critic’s pen. 
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These and a thousand more have wrestled hard, 
Beneath Misfortune’s unrelenting ban ; 

The selfish world withheld the due reward,— 
Worshipped the poet, but o’erlooked the man. 


Such is the minstrel’s lot ; yet do not deem 
That all things unto him are sad and cold; 

For he hath joy amid the realms of dream, 
And mental treasures which can not be told. 


His is the universe,—around, above, 
Beauty is ever present to his eye ; 
He breathes the elements of hope and love, 
And shrines his thoughts in words which ne’er will die. 


When ills oppress, he grasps the soothing lyre, 

And throws his cunning hand athwart the strings, 
Feels in his soul the pure etherial fire, 

And links his language with eternal things. 


Beneath the grandeur of the palace dome 
The living music of his song is heard ; 
Beneath the roof.tree of the humble home, 

The strongest soul, the coldest heart is stirred. 


Then who would change the poet’s dark career 

For all that power can grant, that wealth can give ? 
Man’s common lot may be his portion here, 

But when he dies he does not cease to live! 


A nature which can rest in such consolations is rich; it has looked 
with a sharp eye into God’s creation; it has comprehended existence ; 
and drawn from the deepest well of philosophy. Indeed, one of the most 
striking things in Prince, as we have before hinted, is the fidelity with 
which he has remained true to his higher interests in the midst of so much 
to prevent and even destroy them. It is the rare secret of genius. 

Yet is it not a strange thing that a man of genius in a world like this, 
should be left to draw such consolations? A man of genius! he is the 
brightest revelation that God has yet given of himself; he is an accredit- 
ed strong link between ourselves and Heaven; he confers on us the 
richest blessings ; he teaches us the noblest methods of looking at this 
Universe! Yet such a being is everywhere left to suffer, to drag out his 
life in the midst of toil, poverty, opposition, and even hatred. Like that 
Highest Man of Genius—towering so high indeed, that he loses himself 
in God—like that man, we say, every man of Genius, great and small, 
in this past-perverted world of ours, has been compelled to struggle through 
fierce, heart-rending agonies,—through the bloody-sweats of Gethsemane, 
and the darker horrors of the Cross. Yet what consolations do we bring 
such as these? None! Their only consolation is to be derived from 
their own hearts! Nay, from the far more equivocal source of reflection 
upon the fact, that all of the same sort who have gone before them, had 
been condemned to the same lot! What a strange consolation! ‘“ In my 
darker moments,”’ says Prince, in the little poem we have just cited, “in 
my darker moments,” says he, in the simplicity of his heart, “1 think of 
the poor old blind Homer ; of the poor o!d blind, heart-broken Milton ; 
of the god-like Shakspeare, herding with the godless deer-stealers and 
debauched play-wrights ; of Tasso, gone mad in his dark prison-house ; 
of famished Otway, dying in the streets ; of proud, suffering Chatterton, 
‘the sleepless boy, who perished in his pride ;’ of tender, yet sturdy Burns, 
waging his honest battle against poverty, till he sunk exhausted in the 
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grave ; of dear loving Shelley, pierced with the sharp swords of a life. 
long persecution, till ‘He did lay down like a tired child and weep away 
this life of care ;”?”’ and of a thousand other noble and capacious spirits, 
sent upon the earth, to be its intellectual light, but whose course continued 
and closed in a thick darkness of struggle and destitution—athletic Samp- 
sons compelled to grind at the mill of imperious Wrong. It was in re. 
membering these. facts that our Prince found his consolation. Well, it is 
a glorious consolation to feel that one belongs, by right of birth, to this 
class; yet how much more glorious would it be to know, that their lives 
had not been an ineffectual warfare against influences which crushed them 
down, and trampled out their finer essences in the dust! What a consum. 
mation it would be to see a man of genius once recognized in this world, 
for what he was worth ? 

We had many things to say, suggested by this volume and the history 
of its author: but our want of space, and other reasons, admonish us that 
they must now be left unsaid. Perhaps the simple facts we have narrated 
indicate to the minds of our readers, more,—much more than we could 
put down on paper. We leave the “ practical inferences,” as the old 
sermonizers say, to the minds of our auditory. One thing occurred, 
however, while writing these lines, which aggravated the painful impres- 
sion left by the subject. While mourning over the sad condition of poor 
Prince, we saw in the newspapers, two facts most strangely in contrast 
with the results of his experience. We saw that a popular female dancer 
had amassed some fifty thousand dollars by a few month’s exertion of her 
legs. We saw, too, that the writer of a system of book-keeping, about 
forty pages in all, had been paid forty thousand dollars for the copyright, 
for a period of time, it being’ the third time in which he had been paid 
that sum. Now, have we not a right to infer from these significant facts, 
that society sets a higher value upon arts which gratify its prurient tastes 
and fills its pockets, than upon the sublime art which nourishes the ima- 
gination and heart? Nay, if we look through the world do we not find 
something similar to this, a pervading characteristic of our whole civiliza- 
tion? Pursuits which are simply innocent or pleasant, pursuits which are 
worthless, pursuits which minister to our vices, pursuits which are the 
rank outgrowth of our festering commercial corruption, seem to be those 
which attract honor and payment in the inverse gradation of their worth- 
lessness and pernicious tendency. Your Fanny Ellsler will pirouette at 
the rate of an hundred dollars for every shake of the toe, while your 
Burns and Princes go starving behind the plough or in dark garrets. 
Your stock-jobbers and merchant-gamblers, whose daily trade is public 
robbery,—your lawyers, who, like loathsome earthworms, draw their sub- 
sistence from reeking foulness;—your preachers, dwarfing and warping 
men’s minds with their silly theological janglings, are your great men, 
the Corypheii in your grand chorus of social duplicity and discord ; while 
your two-handed, hard toiling, full-grown men, who actually do something 
in the world, either in subduing the stubborn globe, or guiding the wild- 
winds of the ocean—your artists and poets, who introduce among you 
from Heaven, the radiant and divine forms of beauty—your brave thinkers 
and actors, who achieve your triumphs over the Powers of Hell and Dark- 
ness, are deserted by you, despised, persecuted, pining in dark recesses, 
without bread or clothes or fire, they and their children, their wives often, 
dearer to them than their heart’s core, left to freeze or starve. We know 
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there are exceptions,—casual variations from the general fact—but these 
are, as the term implies, casual, accidental, chance-instances of success. 
The fact still remains a fact, that under the existing order of society, 
there is a frightful disproportion between work and wages—an awful 
chasm that separates things done from things gained, a large interval be- 
tween Justice and Honor, between Genius and Success. Why this is so, 
and why it should not be so, we may hereafter undertake to show. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


FROM PIERRE LEROUX’S L’HUMANITE. 


Wuo does not know Lessing’s little book, entitled “ The Education of 
the Human Race?” It isa sublime book—a book of prophecy ; one of 
those. books interposed boldly at a solemn moment between the past and 
the future. It is pretended that when Paganism fell, the last oracle utter- 
ed these words, “The gods are departing,’ which the Christians inter- 
preted by saying that the evil spirits, who, according to them, were those 
false gods, were yielding the world to Jesus Christ. At the close of the 
eighteenth century, it might well have been said, “the gods are depart- 
ing.”’ All religions were overthrown, all creeds dissipated. Christianity 
was on its way to rejoin the Mosaic dispensation in the tomb. But where 
was the new principle, destined to save the world, and before whom were 
the old gods fleeing? Lessing, the greatest thinker of Germany was, to 
pursue the comparison, one of those magi who went to see the new born 


in his manger, and announced him to the universe. How touching to hear | 


this theological enthusiast for Christianity proclaim his perception of a new 
light! ‘J have placed myself upon an eminence where I can see beyond 
the road which my times have marked out. But I do not call on the 
weary traveller who is only anxious to reach his resting place quickly, to 
leave the beaten track. I do not pretend that the point of view which has 
delighted me, must equally delight all spectators. And so methinks | 
might well be left up here in ecstasy, where I have chosen to stop to in- 
dulge my ecstasy. And yet if | were coming from the immense distance 
which the soft evening twilight neither conceals nor entirely opens to my 
vient, to announce a sign, the absence of which has so often disturbed 
me ! 

And what was the sign he was declaring to that eighteenth century, 
which had heard the oracle re-echo, “the gods are departing ?” 

Madame de Stael says, ‘‘ Lessing maintains in his essay on the educa- 
tion of the human race, that religious revelations have always been in pro- 
portion to the light which existed at the period when those revelations ap- 
peared. The Old Testament, the Gospel, and in many respects, the Re- 
formation, were in their several periods entirely in harmony with the 
march of mind; and, perhaps, according to him, we are now on the eve 
of a development of Christianity, which will collect all the scattered rays 
into one focus, and will lead us to find in religion more than morality, 
more than happiness, more than philosophy, more than the sentiment of 
religion itself; because each of these will be multiplied by being united 
with the others.” This summary of Madame de Stael’s is a very imper- 
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fect expression of Lessing’s book. His profound idea is precisely that 
which we are maintaining throughout the whole of this work, to wit: 
** Mankind is a collective being, animated with a life of its own, whose 
education God is conducting.”’ . And below this, and deeper still, we find 
in Lessing this other idea, which we are now trying to elucidate, to wit: 
that ‘‘ Moses was right in not teaching the Jews the immortality of 
the soul, as the pagans generally understood it, as the vulgar in so 
many nations have received it, and as it is commonly received at this 
present time ; for immortality so understood is an error and a chimera. 
Lastly, below this even, and deeper still, we find in Lessing the funda. 
mental truth that we are proclaiming, to wit: that “the immortality of the 
souls of men is inseparably connected with the progress of our race ; that 
we who live are not only the children and posterity of those who have 
lived before, but at bottom and really those generations themselves ; and 
that it is thus, and only thus, that we shall always live, and be immortal.” 

All these thoughts, I say, are in Lessing, very explicitly, although they 
are neither developed nor demonstrated. He comprehended them rather 
by the heart, than by the intellect; though he was so great a philosopher, 
that many judges in Germany, and of the best too, declare him to be the 
prince of modern thinkers in that Germany, without excepting Kant, or 
any body else. 

But let us not anticipate what will find its proper place furtheron. We 
will quote as a part of our text, and almost entire, Lessing’s short chef 
d’euvre. ‘The reader will then judge if his testimony is entitled to the 
weight we give it. We confine ourselves, in this place, to the answer he 
has furnished to the problem why Moses and all the old dispensations did 
not avow the doctrine of a future life. 

Lessing answers, “Because mankind is progressive, because religion is 
progressive, because revelation, in the bosom of which the mind of man 
lives and developes itself, is progressive.” | 

To explain this progress, or successive development of religious truth 
or revelation, in connexion with the natural development of humanity, he 
begins by likening revelation to a sort of education, and lays down his 
ideas thus: ‘ Revelation is to mankind what education is to the indi- 
vidual. Education is a revelation made to the individual, and revela- 
— is an education which has been given, and is still given to man- 

ind. | 

We here see in the outset the Christian theologian, who is not willing 
to renounce a special revelation, distinct from the development of hv- 
man reason. But what matters it, since Lessing agrees that revelation, 
as he understands it, is nothing more than a particular mode of that 
human reason, that it is that reason more enlightened, more directly in- 
spired from God? Wherever reason beams, God shines. Only in cer- 
tain men, in certain nations, at certain periods, reason beams with a 
greater brilliancy, that is to say, God, wishing to form mankind, shines 
more in certain points of mankind than in others. This is what Lessing 
says positively, when he adds, “ Education does not give a man anything 
which he could not as well have had from himself, only it gives it to him 
quicker and more easily. In a like manner, Revelation does not give 
mankind anything to which human reason could not also have attained if 
it had been left to itself; but the latter has only given and is still giving 
important truths more rapidly.” 
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Religion, then, at any period is not absolute truth, but only relative 
truth, the truth such as men at that period-could conceive it. It can never 
be falsehood, but it is not the whole truth, it contains the germ of future 
truth, but the germ only and well wrapped round with leaves. One es- 
sential requisite, indeed, is that religion should be comprehended, and to 
be comprehended that it should not be too superior to the human race 
that accepts it. Of what advantage, I ask, would it be to that race if 
there were not between them and it any relation, affinity, harmony ? 
This view, which is so true and reasonable in itself, shows us what feel- 
ing we should have at this day for the religions of the past. “ Why,” 
says Lessing, “not rather see in all religions the necessary progress of 
the human mind in all times and places, in the past as well as in the 
future, than lavish our ridicule or anger on one of them. Nothing in 
the best of worlds should be thought worthy of our contempt or hatred, 
and shall religions only be excepted! | Shall God have a part in every- 
thing, and shall he not have a part in our errors?” 

Lessing lays it down, then, as beyond doubt, that Revelation to be true 
has necessarily been accommodated to human reason, and that as this 
reason is progressive, revelation has necessarily been equally progressive. 
“In the same way that the order in which education developes the facul- 
ties of man is not a matter of indifference, and as it cannot give man 
everything at once, so God must have observed a certain order, a certain 
measure in revelation.” 

It would be well to ask Lessing, on the ground of these very princi- 
ples, to embrace in a broader acceptation than he has yet done, this word 
Revelation. It would be well to tell him that Revelation is not to be 
confined to our West; that this western world itself, brought into being 
as it was, at a given period, had been brooded over in embryo in a former 
revelation ; that it came at its appointed time, but had been preceded, 
prepared, and introduced ; and that thus to limit revelation to the Jewish- 
Christian tradition, to Moses and to Jesus Christ, is to contract his scope 
of view most exceedingly, after having extended it so far. But let us not 
forget that he is a Christian theologian. It is only, therefore, in the 
Jewish Christian tradition, in the twofold Alliance, in Moses and Christ, 
that he sees the successive religious progress, the gradual development of 
revelation or true religion, and he explains this progress thus :— 

“Though the first man may have been immediately endowed with the 
idea of one God, still this idea being communicated and not self-acquired, 
could not long remain in its purity. As soon as human reason, left to it- 
self, began to elaborate it, it divided this one immense Being into parts, 
and in still further measuring those parts, it gave each of them a distinc- 
tion mark. 

“Such is the natural origin of polytheism and idolatry. And who 
knows how many millions of years human reason might have wandered 
in this path of error, notwithstanding the individuals who everywhere 
and in ail times knew that it was a path of error, if it had not pleased 
God by a fresh impulse to give man a truer direction! But not being 
able, and not wishing further to reveal himself specially to every individ. 
ual, he selected a particular people specially to educate them, and with 
Justice he selected the most rude and most depraved, that he might be 
able to make a complete beginning with them. Such were the Israel. 
ites. We do not know what was their worship in Egypt. Certainly 
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slaves, as much despised as they were, never participated in the religious 
worship of the Egyptians, and as to the God of their fathers, they had 
lost all knowledge of him. Perhaps the Egyptians had expressly forbid. 
den the Jews any God, the only God or any other, by impressing them 
with the belief that they had not either one or many gods, the right of - 
having one or many being the exclusive privilege of men more worthy 
than they, such as the Egyptians, and this to give a greater appearance 
of justice to the tyranny with which they crushed this unhappy people. 
Is the conduct of Christians of this day towards their slaves very dif. 
ferent ? 

“‘ God first announced:himself to this intractable people merely as the 
God of their fathers, only wishing in the beginning to teach them and 
make them familiar with the idea that. they, too, had a protecting God. 
Immediately afterwards, by the miracles which brought them out of 
Egypt and established them in Canaan, he proved himself to be. a more 
powerful God than any other. And continuing to manifest himself as the 
most powerful of Gods, an attribute which can belong but to one only, 
he insensibly habituated them to the idea of one Only God. But still 
how inferior was this idea to the true transcendental] idea of Unity which 
reason conceived so late, and which can only be drawn with certainty 
from the idea of the Infinite ! 

“The Jewish nation, however, were far from being able to elevate 
themselves to the true conception of Unity, though the leading spirits 
among them approached it more or Jess; and the true, the only cause of 
the Jews so often abandoning their One God, was their believing that they 
found the One God, that is to say, the most powerful one, in the first God 
introduced by any other people. But: what moral education could be 
given a people so rude, unaccustomed to abstract ideas, so perfectly in a 
state of infancy? None but such as is suited to infancy, education by 
immediate and material rewards and punishments. Here, again, we see 
Revelation and education concur. God could not give his people a reli- 
gion, a law, without attaching to its observance or violation the hope or 
the fear of happiness, or unhappiness in this world. For the views of the 
Jews did not yet extend beyond this life, they knew nothing of the in- 
mortality of the soul, and desired no future life. To reveal to them these 
things, when their reason was so backward, would have been on God’s 
part, would it not, to commit the fault of a vain-glorious pedagogue, who 
had rather exceed his pupils strength in order to make a show of him 
than educate him in a solid manner.” . 

“ But to what end, you will ask, educate a people so rude, whom God 
was obliged to commence with so entirely? I answer, to enable him- 
self, in the course of time, to employ the more safely, individuals of this 
nation to conduct the education of all other nations. God raised up in 
this people the future teachers of humanity. It was the Jews, in fact, 
who continued, and greatly they did it, the education of the rest of men, 
and they could-not be but Jews, men taken from the bosom of a people 
so educated. 

“'T’o resume our comparison ; the child grew amid blows and caresses, 
and when he had come to years of discretion he was forced to quit at 
once his father’s house. ‘Then he appreciates also at once the pleasures 
he had enjoyed and slighted under the paternal roof. 

“While God was passing his people through all the degrees of the 
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education of children, other nations of the earth had marched by the 
light of reason. ‘The greater number remained far behind the chosen 
people, some only had surpassed them. ‘This is also what happens to 
children who are left to their own strength, most of them remain clowns, 
some accomplish themselves wonderfully. But as this small number of 
favored ones proves nothing against the utility and necessity of education, 
so the few pagan nations, who seemed to have taken the lead of the 
chosen people even in the knowledge of God, proves nothing against 
Revelation. The child of education begins by slow steps, but sure; he 
slowly overtakes many a child of nature more happily organized than he. 
But still he overtakes him, and without any power of the latter ever in his 
turn to overtake him agian. 

“ Likewise, too, and putting aside the doctrine of the Unity of God, 
which is found in the Old ‘Testament, nothing is to be concluded 
against the divine origin of these books from the fact, that the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul and that which is connected with 
it, of future rewards and punishments, are entirely passed over in silence. 
There is nothing in this to prevent the miracles and prophecies of the 
Old Testament from being altogether authentic. Let us, indeed, sup- 
pose that these doctrines are not only omitted there, but even that the 
are destitute of truth, that in this life everything is truly ended for man, 
would the existence of God be any less proved? Would it be any less 
allowable to God, or would it be any less good in him to interest himself 
personally in the temporal welfare of any people whatever taken from 
the bosom of this perishable race?) The miracles which God wrought 
for the Jews. and the prophecies which he charged them to write, were 
not destined merely for the small number of Jewish mortals who were 
contemporary ; God had in view the whole nation of Jews, all humanity, 
whose duration upon the earth will, perhaps, be eternal, though every 
Jew, every individual man should die forever. Once more, the absence 
of these doctrines from the Old Testament proves nothing against their 
divinity. Moses was commissioned by God, even though the sanction of 
his law extended only to this life. And why should it be extended be- 
yond? He was only sent to the Israelites, to the Israelites of that day, 
and his mission was altogether in consonance with the knowledge, the 
capacity, the disposition of the Israelites of that day, and with the destiny 
of the future Israelitish people.” 

Thus, I trust, is Lessings idea beginning to show itself. It is of little 
importance, according to him, that Moses gave the Hebrews of that day, 
the Israelitish people of that day, ideas incomplete, erroneous and false, 
not only in themselves, but by the interpretation the Hebrews made of 
them, provided these views were conformable on the one hand to the ca- 
pacity of the then Israelitish people, and on the other to the destiny of 
the future Israelitish people ; or, further still, to the mission of this future 
Israelitish people in respect to the whole of humanity ; that is, in short, pro- 
vided these ideas were in accordance with the future development of hu- 
manity. 

“One may doubt,” he says, “ whether God wished, at this period, to 
communicate the doctrine of the future life. But certainly he did not 
wish to render this truth more obscure. An elementary book may 
pass over in silence this or that point in the science the book is 
teaching ; but it would be absurd if it contained anything to obstruct or 
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embarrass children in the path to those important points. All access, on 
the contrary, should be carefully kept open ; and to turn children from even 
one of these approaches, or even simply to retard them in gaining these 
would be to change an incomplete book into an essentially defective 
one. 

In like manner, the Old Testament having to serve as an elementar 
book to a people like the Jews, rude and young in the art of thinking, 
could not speak of the immortality of the soul and the rewards of a fu- 
ture life. But on no occount could it contain anything likely to retard 
the people for whom it was written in the path to these truths.” 

In Lessing’s eyes, then, the Bible contains. with respect to immortality 
and a future life, if not the truth, at least the relative truth. ‘This he ac. 
knowledges, and in this sense he explains what he calls preparations, al. 
lusions, and indications with respect to future truth. 

“T call,” he says, “a preparation for the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul the divine threat for example, of punishing the misdeeds of the 
father in the person of his children to the third and fourth generation, 
Fathers were thus habituated to live in thought with their most remote 
offspring, and to feel in advance the sufferings they would draw down on 
their innocent heads. I call an allusion that which had for its object 
merely io excite curiosity and to call forth questions, as, for example, the 
phraze of being ‘ united to his fathers’ so frequently used for death. An 
indication | call that which contains within itself any germ capable in 
developing itself, of disclosing a part of the truth which is yet kept secret. 
Such was the conclusion drawn by Jesus Christ from the designation of 
‘The God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob.’ It seems to me pos. 
sible to change this indication into a very strong proof. Preparations, 
allusions, and indications of this kind make the positive perfection of 
a book of elements, as the quality above mentioned, of never embarrass. 
ing or obstructing the way to ulterior truths, constitutes its negative per- 
fection.” 

Lessing forgot the most remarkable preparation, allusion, and indica- 
tion furnished by the Bible to the true doctrine of immortality; it is the 
very doctrine of Humanity considered as forming a single collective be- 
ing, a doctrine which is found expressly in the Bible, is found in every 
part of it, and which is not found in the same degree of clearness in any 
other monument of antiquity. I mean the Mythus of Adam. w. ©. B. 





THE THIRD DISPENSATION 


FROM THE PHALANSTERY OF MADAME GATTI DE GAMOND. 


Two Dispensations have already been revealed in the world, and to 
their blended results the human race is now subject. Union has been 
the end and aim in both, though the idea union has been exhibited in 
actual characteristics distinctly and almost oppositely varied. The firs 
dispensation, assuming the form of family union, or connexion by tribes, 
can now be contemplated as really a disunion or a dispersive state for 
humanity. In principle it is separative, and in action it induces division 
to the most hostile extent. The second dispensation, embracing, by 4 
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loftier idea, the unitive principle in man, has generated the state of union 
called national. ‘Though wider and more liberal in principle than the 
system which maintains family union, it has not been able to elevate 
man from the narrowness of the latter; and thus, under subjection to 
the evils in both, humanity now struggles in alternate despair and hope. 

Beautilul as are family ties and national associations, considered 
with relation to some antecedent, and evanished barbarism, they are 
themselves felt as barbarisms in connexion with the forthcoming good, in 
contrast to the Third Dispensation. 

Partial and negative in their nature, as deep experience abundantly 
testifies, these two dispensations imply a third or positive union, which, as 
the real and all attractive, may be designated “ Universal.” As no in- 
dividual or “ family” increase can ever give the ‘*national” stamp, so 
no national alliance can ever amount to “universal” union. — Integrity 
in Nations is a new idea to the family barricadoed in its own integrity. 
Integrity in Man is a new idea to the nation contracted in its own in- 
tegrity. ‘Io feel that . 

“* Man is one, 
And he hath one great heart,” 


is still a strange notion to some minds, and a stranger guest in many 
bosoms. Still a central all-attractiveness for man is no less a fact, and 
the prevalence of this ¢dea/ity in all thoughtful minds in the advent of the 
reality. 

Association as a beautiful scientific result, instead of society as a dis- 
orderly and miserable accident, now claims an attention so general, that 
doubts can no longer be rationally entertained that a reality is portended. 
The needful discovery for this desired consummation is the law on which 
it depends ; and in the present argument, the law is designated “ Attrac- 
tion.” For Attraction is to Association as antecedent is to consequent, 
as cause to effect, as soul to body. In the grand problem, “ Human Des- 
tiny,’ Association is an essential development, and to the coming age its 
development is assigned. Association, however, being a result, requires 
an Associator as a cause: the unitive principle, or the Uniter, must ab- 
solutely be present in every union or practical association. ‘The One 
must be in all. 

Unity in labor, unity in stock or capital, unity in science, unity in art, 
unity in government, unity in enjoyment, are all admitted to be desirable ; 
attraction is felt in them, and practically they are unitively manifested as 
much as possible. But Unity in Man, from which, as an universal centre, 
all lower unities should flow, is first to he realized. - The largest factory 
combination, the most profitable joint-stock companies, the most skilful 
essays in science, the best intended art unions, the highest inventions for 
indulgence, the most comprehensive political or social measures, must 
continue to fail of their desired end, human happiness, until Man himself 
is firmly and permanently established i in Unity. 

As man is the uniter in all arrangements which stand below him, and 
in which the objects cou!d not unite themselves, or by themselves, so man 
needs a uniter above him, to whom he submits, in the certain incapability 
of selfunion.. This Uniter, Unity, Unit, or One, isthe premonitor whence 
exists the premonition “ Unity,” which so recurrently becomes conscious 
in man, By a neglect of interior submission, man fails of this antece- 
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dent, Unity ; and, as a consequence, his attempts at union by exterior 
mastery have no success. 

There are, however, certain conditions necessary to be brought about, 
before this interior elevation and happiness can be a reality to the human 
soul. And the difficulty consists in this, that the unitary external ar- 
rangements which appear absolutely indispensable for the evolution of 
the unitary spirit, can alone be provided by the unitary spirit. 

We seem to be an endless circle, of which both halves have lost their 
centre connexion ; for it is an operation no less difficult than the junction 
of two such discs that is requisite to unity. ‘These segiments also being 
in motion, each upon a false centre of its own, the obstacles to union are 
incalculably multiplied. 

The spiritual, or theoretic world in man, revolves upon one set of prin. 
ciples, and the practical, or actual world, upon another. In ideality, man 
recognizes the purest truths, the highest notions of justice—in actuality, 
he departs from all these, and his entire career is confessedly a life of 
self-falseness and clever injustice. This barren ideality, and this actual. 
ity replete with bitter fruits, are the two hemispheres to be united for their 
mutual completion, and their commor central point is the reality antece- 
dent to them both. This point is not to be discovered by the rubbing of 
these two half globes together by their curved sides, nor even as a sc bool. 
boy would attempt to unite his severed marble, by the flat sides. The 
circle must be struck anew from reality as a central point, the new radius 
embracing equally the new ideality and the new actuality. 

With this newness of love in men, there would resplendently shine 
forth in them a newness of light, and a newness of life charming the 
steadiest beholder. This appears to be the solution of that position which 
baftles alike the theoretic investigator and the practical operant. 

Though never without some measure of success has the unitary princi- 
ple been practically aah Ig yet the great lesson constantly confessed 
is, that much still remains to be learnt—that we are still ignorant of many 
laws whose knowledge is essential to success. Practice thus apologizes 
to theory, and theory excuses practice, like the two quarrelsome friends 
in'the comedy, and, like them, composing their contention in mutual con- 
fession, “ brother, brother, we are both in the wrong.’ 

If, instead of looking to theories to amend practice, and to practice to 
improve theories, these could be both referred to better being, they would 
flow out in better existence, as naturally as a pure stream from a pure 
spring. Whereas all attempts at pure practice without pure existence, 
are comparable to making a filter at the river’s mouth to cleanse the 
source and the stream. 

Again and again, perhaps, must blundering practice and disconnected 
theory be carried on, before the human mind is rendered conscious of 
deeper facts than are ‘now currently admitted; for it is certain, that if 
such incomplete physical effects and partial mental essays be not a ne- 
cessary part of the process, there is in them at least something done to- 
wards an ultimate of a different character. They are asthe lowest earth- 
ly rounds on that ladder whose summit debarks the traveller in heaven. 

Conditions favorable to intellectual energy are furnished in abundance, 
but the affectionate feclings are, comparatively, famished. The anxieti s 
of the physical nature are extended to the intellectual nature, and com- 
bined they are permitted to excuse the deepest rending of the pure sym- 
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pathetic nature. ‘Though every real physical and every true skilful en- 
cessity must be supplied with due increment, neither should the demands 
of the superior feelings lie neglected. In the dearth of food for the moral 
sympathies, where, in figurative language, the heart pines and perishes, 
the intellect may be over-wrought, the head, as it is said, turned ; and the 
body satuarated with false abundance, is itself diseased, and, by re-action 
on the higher natures, a total wreck is lamented. 

A re-modification of conditions is evidently requisite throughout every 
sphere whein man moves—no less in the physical than in the intelligent 
and the moral. ‘The life nature demands truer life conditions, the light 
nature softer affectionate supplies, the love nature a divine union. 

But how shall this process be attained for the human race? For it is 
as incomprehensible that the earth should meliorate and cultivate itself, as 
that man should contribute better conditions to himself. There is, how- 
ever, a power discovered at work in outward nature, whereby the great- 
est changes and the highest terrestial beauty are reached. ‘Thus the soil 
is softened from rocky tragments to impalpable mould, the forest is trans- 
formed into a garden, by the annual decadence of the vegetation nourish- 
ed in its own primeval rudeness. ‘The wind, the rain, the heat, the 
cold, magnetism, and electricity, are combined by one uniting power to 
this result. ‘here must be a power superior to the elements elaborating 
them to this end. Chymical combinations cannot be effected without a 
chymist. 

May there not be an empowerer in man, working, ina similar manner, 
the elements whereof the human world is composed? Is there not per- 
petually conceived to be suck causer /—is it not constantly present to the 
feelings and convictions that there is an operant of this kind, setting the 
various natures in man one to work upon another, in modes analogous to 
those of the physical world? There are the sunshine and the rain to 
the soul, as to the soil, the heat and cold, the electricity, and the magnet- 
ism, agitating the mind to act. upon the body, as vegetation upon rocks, 
softing and meliorating, and rendering it still more useful in the elabora- 
tion of the higher nature. 

Man. is not, then, in the hopeless position to which the idea of strict 
self-elevation would consign him. ‘This self is not a simple ultimate ele- 
ment, containing no ingredients for human chymical activity. The yaried 
elements are in him, the various natures are in him, and the chymist, ope- 
rant, or causer, is no less present in man than in the material world. 

Were not this the case, man’s elevation might, indeed, be an aspiration 
as vain for ever as it even now is vague. But the Spirit is permanently 
working the human race to higher and nobler results. The ideal intui- 
tions now filling the human mind, want only superior conditions, in order 
to their universal exemplification; and such improved combinations in 
the human materialities can only be effectuated by an increased obe- 
dience to the. Spirit and its laws. The outward world is plastic to human 
power, just in the degree in which man is interiorly yielding to the divine 
operant, 

Individuals foremost in submitting to the conscious operation of the 
universe-love-will, they who recognize as the highest authority the divine 
lover in the human soul, thus become prophets and seers, apostles and 
poets of glad tidings amongst men. 

Of idealities of this kind the literary world is full, but the practical ex. 
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amples are every where wanting. The scientific success in which the 
present age may so fairly exult, is applied to every subject, except that 
which should have claimed the earliest attention, namely, man himself. 
All combinative efforts have in view a better arrangement of material 
things, which shall return a benefit to individual persons of a pecuniary 
character. Combinations for individual results are not unions for univer- 
sal good. ‘The results of modern efforts are, however, as happy, as the 
natures which-urge them are pure. Stupendous public works, projected 
by the scientific mind, yield to it a bounteous harvest of scientific joy ; 
supported by the speculative capitalist, they give him an annual interest 
in return; and the poor artizan accepts his weekly stipend, and desires 
no more, his complement of happiness being the animal gratifications ob- 
tainable when “ in work.” 

Were these grand efforts re-called by every participator to a deeper 
and purer basis, we should have results incomparably more permanent, 
and intensely more happy. Man has yet to learn what true universal 
union is. A state beyond that of civilization is inconceivable by the 
highly civilized. As the nomadic disdains what he considers the galling 
trammels of the civilized, the merely civilized contemplates with horror 
true Harmonic Association. Yet the city has superseded the forest ; and 
as certainly as the great town in the civilized state is no less a wilderness 
than the great forest in barbarism, shall the Phalanstery be brought forth 
as the real end which the civilized spirit designed. ‘The wants of bar. 
barism grew too great to be longer borne, and civilization was adopted 
as arelief. To what portion of the civilized world shail we appeal for 
other answer than that ¢s evils are too grievous for further endurance ’ 
The shell of society is eyen now ready to burst in pain, not to the des. 
truction of humanity, but to its conservation, for a new love germ is ex- 
panding within it. ‘To this deep-seated cause it owes the rending upon 
its surfaee. Whether this new offspring shall be a joyful or a joyless 
birth into the world, must mainly depend upon the receptivity made for it. 
Every new progressive spirit effort. demands new and progressive spirit 
elements for its happy activity ; and these new and progressive elements 
must be offered in each sphere of human existence, not even excepting 
the very lowest. The entire condition-law must be revised and re-enact- 
ed. it is useless, if not perverse, on the one hand, to insist that the ele- 
ments offered to the spirit are an affair of total indifference, as it is, on 
the other hand, to assert, that in the surrounding circumstances reside 
all power and activity. Neither alone is the entire truth. Each doc- 
trine conceding to each, will place the mind in a more just relation to ab- 
solute truth. 

Let it not, above all things, be forgotten, that while human contrivances 
have no power to make natures, there is found in them an extensive power 
for the perversion of natures. ‘Though it is not within the physician’s 
skill to dispense health, it lies within the scope of the licentious to afflict 
his body by disease ; though the educator cannot create mind, he can suc- 
ceed in preventing its development ; though man cannot be the saviour 
of man, he may do much to promote his destruction. 

The.most general, if not the true universal guide, with reference to 
the conditionating of the Spirit, is not so much to do any thing, as to 
“cease doing.” At all events, this precept seems most forcefully appli- 
cable to the civilized human state, with reference to a man’s progress t0 
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higher position. He needs a clear warrant for all he does; and how 
evident and ever present such authority may be to him in a higher and 
purer existence, the civilization from which he is to emerge to that state 
does not secure it to him. ‘The scientific physician of the present day 
has discovered, that the more he leaves his patient to nature, as it is call- 
ed, the greater success is there in the restoration to health. Had the pa- 
tient the requisite confidence, the physicion would do so in all cases; for, 
at the best, he can only facilitate the removal of obstructions, and, after 
all, confesses that the means he uses to remove the obstructions to health 
which the patient has interposed, are themselves another obstruction to 
the health spirit. From medicine to medicine is a change from disease 
to disease ; and the spirit waits the cessation of all medicine to return in 
health. 

In the moral sphere, this fact is no less evident. A conversion from 
doctrine to doctrine, is a motion from error to error; and the wanderer 
has to be brought to a stationary position, before the truth light can stead- 
ily shine within him. ‘Truth is no more deposited in doctors’ doctrines, 
than health in doctors’ bottles. Man must cease his self-activity, ere 
the Spirit can fill him with truth in mind, or health in body: these bene- 
fits, are results not so much of human exertion, as of human quiescence 
or obedience. 

So intensely false is the whole civilized atmosphere, that it is extreme- 
ly dificult to conceive this fact; or permit its due weight. No one ques- 
tions the errors belonging to civilization, but when admitted, the object 
aimed at is the purification of civil society from these errors, few havin 
yet perceived that civilization is itself an erroneous offering for the Spirit’s 
highest and happiest results to man. Civilization cannot amend itself— 
it cannot at once remain as it is, and also extend to Social Harmony, any 
more than an individual can at the same time retain his infancy and pro- 
gress to manhood. 

The supplies or conditions suitable for barbarism are found altogether 
incongruous to civilization. ‘To hunt down an animal upon the impulse 
of hunger, may accord with the sylvan life of man, but cannot exist as a 
practice in the civic stage. ‘The tender mother no longer tempts her 
baby with raw blood, nor indulges him with the roasted scalp of an ene- 
my, that he may grow vigorous for future enterprises. 

But are the offerings which civilization presents, at all more suitable 
for true harmonic society? From the lowest to the highest, from food to 
the fine arts, it presents only civilized manifestations: while those which 
are demanded are the harmonic, the divine. ‘The harmonic nature in 
man pants and sighs for these conditions ; man becomes altogether the 
untuned harp we witness, in default of these conditions ; and all our pro- 
cesses must be again adjudged by and from this nature in man, in order 
that they may be pronounced worthy. of being preserved for its fuller 
growth, or of being abandoned, as suited only to a lower purpose, which 
they have already completed. 

The very air of cities is scented by the odours from culinary com- 
pounds ; and the firing of food for large masses, contaminates the atmos- 
phere to a degree which renders it unfit for animal as for vegetable re- 
spiration, ‘The human frame pines and perishes in large towns quite as 
much, though not quite so obviously, as the trees. The im' ibition of his 
food when cooked, is even more fatal to man than its manufacturing pro- 
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cesses. It seldom seems to have occurred to the philosophic mind, that 
if conditions altogether different were presented to the life-power in man, 
a different result might ensue. Yet none, indeed, doubt that the gross. 
ness of civilized food is as fatal to progress in the harmonic nature, as 
cannibalism was to man’s advancement in civilization. ‘True it is, that 
human food has been elevated from the coarse to the refined ; but food of 
the refined and refining elements, is yet unknown; or, if known, has 
been adopted merely as an indulgence, and not taken as a necessary aid 
to the spirit’s operation in working out the harmonic state. 

A faint shadow of the necessity of suiting the food to the nature to be 
fed, seems to be perceived by the consideration for appropriating a certain 
regimen for the sedentary, and another for persons in more active occu- 
pations : brandy to the warrior, bacon to the ploughman, fruit to the child. 
But the foundation for these distinctions is made up entirely of physical 
considerations ; and it is merely with the view of supplying the spirit with 
means by which it shall healthfully work out, in the physical sphere, the 
ends to which civilization decrees that they are adapted. It is not in. 
quired what mental organs the spirit is creating, so that proper diet, har. 
monious alternation of rest and activity, might be given for this end. The 
substance of cerebral organs may differ elementarily as much as their ap- 
plication. If each organ in the brain is designed for a different object, 
may not the spirit require different nervine elements for the healthful 
growth of each? Benevolence, Ideality, Constructiveness, being organs 
altogether so varied, must have not only mental supplies altogether varied, 
but phy sical supplies as varied also. For, although interiorly all organs 
are connected with the one organizer, exteriorly there is a material rela- 
tion, in which conditions for the organ exist, as the organ itself is a con- 
dition to the spirit. If the lowest conditions are disharmonic, the lowest 
nature must be disharmonic ; and man’s lowest nature cannot be unhar- 
monized, without the whole instrument vibrating out of tune. Flesh, 
farina, and fruit cannot be equally suitable means of nourishment to facul- 
ties so distinct as those of Veneration, Casuality, and Combativeness. 

Civilization, though it cannot purify, proves, incontestably, that it can 
vitiate the atmosphere as well as its food. It treats the lungs no better 
than it does the stomach: the gaseous materials are necessarily brought 
down to the level of the fluid and solid materials.“ The spirit cannot de- 
lightfully create the higher sensibilities in such a thickening of the eri- 
form substances, any more than it can truthfully promote the growth of 
the intelligent organs in animal grossness. Pure air must be furnished, 
before pure thoughts and pure sentiments can pervade the inner being. 

In dress, in dwellings, in trade, in labor, civilization does not approach 
nearer to the spirit wants in man, than it does in respect to food. Ca- 
prices in fashion, to which even the most thoughtfully sedate more or less 
succumb ; abodes huddled up from designs without architecture ; in edi- 
fices, preventing all comfort and natural motion, aid little indeed towards 
putting man into a position in which his higher destiny shall be clearly 
revealed to him. 

But if in these predicaments, which are extraneous even to the body, 
civilization does so little to help, and so much to hinder human progress, 
how much more fatal are its laws with reference to those predicaments 
into which it thrusts the human being itself. ‘The antagonism of business 
to all that is high, and good, and generic, is hourly declared by the suc- 
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cessful as well as by the failing. ‘The solution of true education is yet 
demanded. A state altogether is presented, which, having no connexion 
with the end, pronounces itself endless, aimless, hopeless—exhibiting the 
monstrous incongruity of an existence for self alone. 

So far from the spontaneity nature in man being supplied with suitable 
elements, its existence is absolutely denied. Manifestations in a higher 
order are either checked and rendered painful to the elevated being, or 
they are precociously developed, for the purpose of being degraded to a 
market. When the primitive in the youthful being is too powerful to be 
restrained, civilization thus succeeds in disposing of it. There is yet no 
true freedom, no pure elementary means prepared for genius ; it is still 
an almost unmeaning expression to the kind, a term of ridicule with the 
cunning. A higher societary state can, however, be introduced only by 
the growth of the higher nature in man, both individually and collective- 
ly, and the higher nature famishes in lack of higher conditions. It can- 
not “prey on garbage ;” and civilization cannot feed it wholesomely. 
The best which the present principles and practices can do is, if it be a 
doing, to stand out of the way of the future spirit. ‘This spirit wants a 
food which the present cannot give, a garment which it cannot make, a 
dwelling which it cannot build, an education which it cannot furnish, a 
societary state which it is not. 

An agriculture founded on chemical corruption is not likely to yield 
pure food ; nor can the purest agriculture, at the summit of its improve- 
ment, furnish the horticultural supplies which the spirit needs. .A mer- 
cantile system, based on individual aggrandisement, must draw men from 
true unity, and when it most flourishes is most fatal ; its boastful statistics 
are the triumphs of selfishness ; its swelling columns of figures describe, 
in pounds, shillings, and pence, the degrees of man’s departure from love, 
from wisdom, from power. ‘These systems are the entwined oziers of 
the cradle, now prepared for the reception of the future spirit. But what 
a preparation! Can we marvel that it reposes not on such a crib, and 
that all which in fancy is prognosticative of coming good, finds a cruel 
despoliation—that continued rebellion is the result ? 

Literature and the Arts are scarcely any nearer their true position, 
than Science and Commerce. Objects conceived in pressing and wretch- 
ed penury, and brought forth to meet the daily urgencies of animal want, 
are not likely to satisfy the claims of genius, nor ‘to harmonize with the 
spirit’s creative flow in the human soul. That which should be sponta- 
neous and unbought, cannot remain uncontaminated in such a necessitous 
traffic. Productions which should be altogether in obedience and con- 
currence to their origin, must be thwarted and miscolored by the alien 
purpose of rendering them available in the market, where commodities 
are always priced and executed to order. 

The treatment of man, it is then evident, must undergo an entire re- 
vision. It were certainly an illogical expectation, that antagonistic so- 
ciety should give birth to hernuade society. Philosophy is in error, in 
seeking new results from old results. Events undoubtedly follow events 
in time, as material bodies bound material bodies in space ; but they are 
not therefore sequences from each other. On the contrary, they are all 
sequences of an antecedent power, which alike revolves them all from 
its own ever living newness. In a family, the children are born one 
after the other, links in the generative chain; but they are not conse- 
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quences one of another, but each separately and distinctly is the conse- 
quence of a parental act in the parents. So is it with universal progress 
in the human race. Event follows event, state bounds state, alternate 
links of gold and iron succeed each other; but they are not generative 
sequences one of another. No; they are each and severally distinctly 
referable to an antecedent generative causant, from which all flow. 

The better idea seems to be that of a perpetual refunding and referring 
of man to this operant, in order to the evolution of the new state. Man 
must thus be consciously re-united, before he can be sentimentally united, 
as he has learnt that he must be sentimentally united, before he can be 
physically well arranged. In double union with this uniter true harmony 
consists. Vain have been, and vain must ever be, all practical attempts 
in external association, without a pre-existent internal association with 
Unity itself. Community is only possible to such as recognize the com- 
mon good, or rather, only to those who are re-born in this nature, 
Brethren are not made by an asseveration of brotherhood towards each 
other, but by birth from the same parents. Associates, communists, unit- 
ists, are not made by avowal of socialism, communism, or union amongst 
each other, but by a birth connexion with the Associator, the Common, 
the Unity. It is a birth, a nature ; not a thought, nor an act, which is 
required for man. This is the real or unal elevation, of which new views 
are only the ideal ; and without the real, or unal, the actual mover can. 
not be permanently exhibited. 

This Unity, this Uniter, this One, who is to be the head and fountain 
of human unity, has long been sought in a posterior direction. Men have 
expected of each other, that the initiative should be furnished by some 
one amongst them. Mind rests upon mind, individual upon individual. 
Fatal error for all: for the false source, or for the false expectant. It is 
as if the brethren should attempt to increase the brethren by their own 
marriages, instead of looking to their common parent. The One must 
be discovered in a prior direction. It is a Unity, or Uniter, antecedent 
to man, that can alone unite men to each other; and they in whom this 
union first is consummated, may, indeed, be thereby betier conditions 
for a similar result in other minds, but the birth-act devolves not upon 
them. 

There being, at the base of every human soul, not excluding even the 
dullest, an intuition of the Common Good, or Uniter, all that seems de- 
manded for its spontaneous expansion are the suitable conditions. Vigor, 
truth, virtue, would be as native in the human being, as leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit on the apple-tree, were but the seasonable elements brought 
around. But it is still winter, and the chill atmosphere of opposing so- 
ciety freezes humanity almost to the pith. Still the central life is cen- 
trally there ; and the moment it'is appealed to in the pure spirit, it makes 
a true response. ‘There is yet little faith in this spontaneity as a nature. 
Faith must grow larger and stronger in the few in whom it is ; they must 
not be driven back from their uncorrupted mission by hireling sneers or 
ungrateful assaults ; for, seeking neither applause nor thanks from men, 
their occupation is more with such as from the old nature spurn their so- 
licitude, than tender a ready reception. 

Never, however, can beams from the love Sun fail in producing a spirit- 
ual atmosphere, in which some budding of the spirit nature shall appear. 
Small as these appearances are, they suffice to prove the nature alive 
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within; and as spring progresses to summer, the living tree will sponta. 
neously expand. 

Seeing this winter for the human soul so piercingly prolonged, some 
well-intentioned, but mistaken gardeners, instead of nourishing the life 
within, have, under the name of education, adopted a process almost 
comparable to that of tying some of last year’s fruit on this year’s bar- 
ren tree. Reselts, though pretty, yet dead, drop of, and the artifice is 
again renewed. Man is not to be humanized by plans like these; the 
tender plant may be protected, but after all, it must be fed with livin 
elements, such as the Love Spirit within it may happily employ for 
growth. ‘The very atmosphere about humanity must be pure, and soft, 
and sunny: life, light, and love supplies must be furnished. We shall 
then not fail to witness pure life, soft light, and sunny love results. 

It is, therefore, a condition far beyond that which the utmost efforts 
in the way of learning can bring about, which is now demanded, Learn. 
ed circumstances can merely facilitate learned results : love circumstances 
are essential for love spontaneity. Man must have his higher appetites 
supplied, and he will begin to separate from excessive indulgence in his 
lower natures, which have only been so much cherished, because the 
others have been forgotten. 

Men plunge into the inferior when the superior is denied, for there is 
no stationary medium line. ‘Thus, for want of alternate occupation, 
they fall into monotonous drudgery. ‘The needlul supplies for physical 
industry, mental employment, and moral interest not being furnished, one 
half the world is consigned to animal toil and almost sympathetic anni- 
hilation, the other half to sympathetic anguish and physical idleness. [It 
isa question for casuists, which is the more unhappy. Whether the 
dread factory-bell, or the fox-hunter’s horn, calls to a pursuit more fatal 
to man’s best interests, is an inquiry which appears more likely to ter- 
minate in the cessation of both, than in a preference to either. 

The strong readiness with which man falls into the mere habits and 
customs existing about him, is more easily accounted for than remecied. 
“Use is second nature.” ‘These uses and observances being the product 
of the same ancestry which generated the present race, the facility with 
which the begotten declines into them cannot be a subject for wonder. 
Generation, as well as habit, has to be amended. Their action and re- 
action having been mutually operative for depression, they may become 
combinedly serviceable in man’s elevation. ‘There is hope for this pro- 
phetic fact in the universal acknowledgment, that use is only second na- 
ture, it is not the first nature, the primary constitution. ‘There is a pri- 


mary nature in man, which can resist not only the tyranny of custom, but 
the foulness of generation, which can— 


sé 





wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All saws of books, all forms, all pressures past, 
That birth and observation bedded there ; 
While its commandment all alone shall live 
Within the book and volume of the heart, 
Unmixed with baser spirit.” 


_ Yes, there is hope, of no faint character too, though the old spirit may, 
in selfish gratulation, again conclude, that the old rule will “ outlast our 


time.” It is not so; the musty records are, even now, under revision by 
the youthful spirit, and a new decree is in the writer’s hand. The con- 
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servatism of the old world cannot save it from dissolution, nor prevail 
against the birth of the new. 

The unitive human law having been discovered and promulged, is as 
certain of being acted on as the unitive planetary law. ‘The latter has 
always been sure and direct ; but the former has been wavering, indefi- 
nite ; and, though never altogether broken, yet it has been rather an in- 
direct influence, than an abiding law: it has been a blind painful neces. 
sity, rather than a conscious joyous freedom. 

Science, so long confined-to the sphere of intellect, or subverted to 
warlike and mercantile purposes, already. is turned to moral ends. In 
Poor Laws, in Prisons, in Asylums, in Travelling, in Banking, in Sana. 
toria, we see the unitive law working partially and disconnectedly, 
Granted that is is too much blended with the disuniting commercial spirit, 
yet still in these may be perceived the distinct buds of that magnificent 
three, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations, whose branches 
shall enshade all mankind. 

As soon as science shall divine its exalted utility, and work happily in 
carrying out the pure issues of moral unity, in lieu of submitting to the 
ungrateful mandates of pecuniary despotism, the avenue to harmonic as. 
sociation will be opened. Without this divination, the coalition of refined 
sensibility and intelligent acuteness, which is proposed as a preventive 
to the wanderings of either, cannot be accomplished. 

The associative attempts which science plans, partake too little of the 
unal element. ‘They are, on the one hand, merely a means of making 
the rich richer, and, on the other, of regulating the poor in their poverty. 
No ONE yet appears who is qualified for initiating the wnal, intelligent, 
and physical union of mankind. It may be doubtful whether the true 
ONE ever will appear, ever can be visible in the world of appearances. 
But, at all events, representatives of that one may ere long be discovered 
amongst the human race. ‘The ideality is manifestly born amongst men, 
and the reality will follow: the Saint John is already in the civilized hu- 
man wilderness, the precursor is quickened in every human bosom, and 
and the successor must shortly be made alive. 

Inasmuch as society, or the social mind, as at present constituted, can 
have no perfect ideality of what society should be, it is quite evident, that 
the solution of our social ills cannot come in that direction from which 
they have so long been sought. The deliberative has looked to the exe- 
cutive for amendment in principles. How absurd! As well might it be 
expected, that the hand should improve the mind as well as itself, and 
not that the mind should regulate its ready instrument, the hand. ‘The 
people are the deliberative, or mind ; governments are but the executive, 
or hands. 

The first step, though a negative, yet an important one, is now admit- 
ted, if not taken—namely, that upon the people themselves devolves the 
responsibility of improvement. It is at the fireside that reform must 
commence. ‘The political man has to learn this, and to terminate his ex- 
pectation of public good from public corruption. Changes in administra- 
tion are nought to him, for they involve no change in himself; while a 
change and improvement in man generates, by an unfailing law, improved 
changes in the administration. In rational countries, how little does the 
political state now depend on the birth of princes, or the caprices of court 
debauchees. Rationality must be carried still further, so that it is per- 
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ceived that alone by unal or moral beginnings, unal or moral and political 
changes of a beneficial character can be wrought. 

The wnal, or real man, must be rendered aware that the fireside at 
which his reform is to commence is within himself. Let this fact be well 
established in him, and all needful reforms, numerous as they are, will be 
generated rapidly enough. Let love, as divine unity, be once re-esta- 
blished in man by the necessary freedom which spontaneity involves, and 
man will be found putting forth, in every possible and beautiful way, all 
those unitary or associative measures which fully and faithfully correspond 
with it.. A unity among men is actually unattainable without love in 
men, as the antecedent unity or uniter. Unity is not flesh, but spirit : 
the universality moving all individuality in the respective instincts or 
spheres to which each individual is assigned. Let not those in whom 
the highest calling is heard, suffer the voice to be outsounded by hase 
noises. Let is be most fondly cherished, and it shall raise man superior 
to the sneers, scoffs, and clamors of his misguided fellow-man, as well as 
to the downward tendencies of his own inferior natures. 

This voice, this unity, is the true attractivity which is to redeem man. 
It is not heard in congregations of men; for the highest, the holiest 
works in secret, in isolation. When between love and the human soul 
an intimate union is consummated, the general results will be obvious 
to all. 

Even now it is conceded, that no longer is brute force or intellectual 
cunning admissible as the Empowerer whereby men are to be ruled. A 
new commandment is given to us, that we love one another. The new 
law being paramount in man’s government, his new destiny shall be 
manifested. Every man is to love every man: every faculty in man is 
to be enlovened towards every other faculty ; love is the universal bond 
within and without ; all internal as well as external disciplines are at- 
tractivities, because they are the co-workers with love. Love, or At- 
tractiveness, Attraction is the new grand central principle on which the 
great planet, man, revolves in orbicular harmony among other planets, 
and in diurnal harmony on its own axis. There is no other, there needs 
no other hope for man. Love alone, universal, pure, undegraded by self- 
ish consideration, uncontaminated by eyil temper, unperverted to base 
uses, can work out the great end, human happiness. 

Willingly to contribute in any degree to the prevalence of this attrac- 
tive law, is the highest solace now permitted to any individual. But to 
do so most effectively, it is requisite to pass beyond the ordinary bounds 
which limit human activities and human nature to the physical and 
merely mental spheres. There is this third nature which is to come in 
and harmonize the existing antagonism of the two former. The new 
commandment belongs to the new nature—can only be acted upon by 
the new nature. It appeals to man not as a dual, but as a triune being. 
Love is the third and reconciling nature, without which neither the light 
nor the life can be saved. This at once redeems and elevates both. 
Love exalts the intelligence to new conceptions, new views, new pro- 
jects, and the energies to new action, new modes, new combinations. 
The whole world is immediately prolific in. infinite inventions for physi- 
cal and mental melioration, for love is the sole origin whence all meliora - 
tion flows. 
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NATURE AND TRUTH-——UNITARIANISM. 


NATURE AND TRUTH. 


Think not that holy men of old, The rivers, as they glide along, 
And prophets in their might, | Preach from the text of time, — 
Alone the mysteries unfold, And speak, in their low murmur-song, 
Alone may bathe in light. '| * Of the * eternal chime.” 


Fair nature is the true man’s love ; Trees teach us many lessons wise, 
Tis nature leads him on Better than printed book ; 


Up to the Heaven of Truth above, They say that we (our home, the skies) 
Whose light is Beauty’s sun. Like them must upward look, 


On earth, we wander, fenced about And verdant fields of waving grain, 
With doubts, and strife, and sin, With all the flower-decked earth, 
And darkness threatens to put out Tell more than human preachers can, 

The higher life within. About the second-birth. 


Yet to the earnest, here below, And the calm, distant stars, that shine 
Visions of Truth are given ; Thro’ the blue veil of night, 

And high and holy thoughts do show Are emblems of the iife divine, 
Sweet memories of Heaven. And Truth’s eternal light. 


And hours amid the dark there are, And Prophet, Preacher, Bard, and Sage, 
When the far-seeing soul All, all, are mirrors lent, 

Beholds the true, the pure, and fair, Reflecting back to us-their age, 
And scorns al] world-control. As on their way they went. 


The spirit in these tell-tale dreams, Great Nature, thro’ their lives sublime, 
Unfurls its starry wing, Humble, and free from sin, 

And floats in a life-world which seems In Beauty’s light reflects for Time, 
A half-forgotten thing. | The Infinite within. 


And Nature serves, in faith, these hours ; Oh, live with Nature! Thus be true! 
Working both day and night, And seek for Truth no more— 

With trees and rivers, fields and flowers, | This, this is Truth the Ages through, 
And stars of silent light. This Truth the wide world o’er. F. 








UNITARIANISM. 


RY PHILIP HARWOOD. 


In the article on St. Augustine and the Doctrine of Life we have given an Orthodox 
portrait of Unitarianism. As a counterpart, here is a sketch from a Rationalist. 


The Unitarian Christain sect professes to build on the twofold basis of 
Reason and Scripture. ts advocates make their special boast of keeping 
closer than other sectaries to reason and scripture. They put these two 
together as co-ordinate authorities, It is a favorite phrase with them— 
‘reason and scripture.” Some of them seem to give a priority to the 
one, and some to the other—some appear to lay the most stress on ration- 
ality, and some on scripturality, while the most waver uncertainly between 
the two, or illogically confound the two: but nearly all of them go on the 
assumption, expressed or implied, that reason and scripture coincide ; that 
a rational Christianity and a scriptural Christianity are only different 
names for one and the same thing ; in other words, that their reason—the 
reason of English thinkers in the nineteenth century—is one and the same 
thing, and must needs coincide, with the reason of the many different 
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writers of the many different books the aggregate of which we call. the 
Bible. Now, the inevitable result of this assumption is, that of these two 
—reason and scripture—one, at least, will not have fair play. Reason 
has not fair play when results are given to it, ready-made, on: authority : 

scripture has not fair play when the quality of its contents is prejudged, 
and the conformity assumed with some extraneous rule or standard. Either 
reason or scripture, either philosophy or biblical criticism and interpreta- 
tion, is sure to suffer violence at the hands of a system that sets out with 
taking for granted their coincidence. 

The Unhitarians have been called a semi-rationalist sect. 
that ; semi-rationalist, and semi-orthodox 
dox elements do not mix well at all. -We see inconsequence and halfness 
at every point of the system. All through the theology of this sect, we 
find things separated and disjointed that properly go together, that do go 
together in the Hebrew and Christian scriptures, that always have gone 
together in the general faith of Christendom. ' Thus, they hold ‘the abso- 
lute moral perfection of Christ, without holding his intellectual infallibil- 
ty ; forgetting that the moral and the intellectual elements of mind, though 
not the : same, are most intimately connected; that perfect goodness can 
only be where there is perfect wisdom (perfect wisdom presupposing and 
including perfect knowledge) ; that truth of character and action is con- 
ditional on truth of thought; and that neither the perception nor the reali- 
zation of the absolutely Right in morals can co-exist’ with any degree of 
ignorance or error respecting that nature and those relations of man by 
which morality is determined ;—forgetting that, as only “ one is good, that 
is God,” to assert simple humanity is to deny absolute goodness. In the 
same spirit of arbitrariness and inconsequence—taking one half of a thing, 
and leaving the other half—they reject the scriptural Fall of Man and 
hold the scriptural Redemption—try to hold it, at least ; though when 
they come to explain, it turns out that redemption, or salvation, means 
nothing more than a natural and gradual improvement of character result- 
ing from the natural influences of the character and history of Christ. I 
do not think that was Paul’s notion’ of redemption. They hold the eter- 
nal Heaven of scripture, and reject the eternal Hell of scripture ; though 
both eternities are taught in the same book, on the same authority, and in 
the samé form of words. They hold the personal Deity of scripture, and 
reject the personal Devil of scripture. They use petitionary prayer in 
the name of Christ, while rejecting that notion of the special efficacy of 
petitions in Christ’s. name, which alone gives the ‘practice rationality and 
intelligibleness. They hold miracles, but are not very sure. about inspi- 
ration. ‘They relinquish every thing seriptural that they think irrational, 
doctrine by doctrine—miraculous nativities, angels, devils, demoniac pos- 
sessions, diabolic temptations—yet contend resolutely for the rest, as an 
unerring rule of faith and practice: they disown plenary inspiration, yet 
keep’on echoing the famous maxim of Chillingworth, “ The Bible, and 
the Bible’only, is the religion of Protestants.” They hold the salvation 
of Christians, but deny the damnation of non-Christians. They hold, on 
the authority of Scripture, that God sent his son into the world that they 
who believe should have everlasting life, but do not hold, on the same 
authority of scripture, that if any man believe not, the wrath of God 
abideth on him. The scripture-doctrine that “ whosoever believeth and 
is baptised shall be saved, but whosoever believeth not shall be damned,” 
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they render thus: that whosoever believes, and lives according to his be- 
lief, shall be saved (baptised or unbaptised), that whosoever believes not 
shall, if his unbelief in any way preceed from moral vice, be subjected to 
a mercifully corrective discipline, limited in duration—a discipline direct- 
ed, however not against the unbelief, but against the vice :—certainly a 
more agreeable doctrine than the other, but the rationality of it is more 
manifest than the scripturality. All through the Unitarian theology we 
see this want of thoroughness; this sundering of things that naturally go 
together ; this halving of dogmas that ought, in consistency, to be accept- 
ed whole, or rejected whole ; this taking of the part, and leaving of the 
counterpart. It comes inevitably from the adoption of a dual rule of faith 
—Reason and Scripture. 

There are many symptoms that Unitarian Christianity has runits course 
and done its work. _ People no longer-care about it. The Unitarians 
make no way. Of course they will not go down all at once—mere vis 
inertia perhaps may. keep them together for'years to come. I hope they 
will not go down at all, but rise into the higher and nobler efficiency be- 
fitting men that aspire to reform religion and lead opinion ; and they will 
take’ with them the sympathies of many who are not of them. But, as 
matters now stand, progress is out of the question: the sect has all the 
appearance of being at a stand-still, a dead-lock. 

Unitarians are at this moment the most dispirited and downhearted of 
all sectaries—those of them, at least, who have much of the sectarian 
spirit. Inefficiency has been publicly confessed, failure publicly deplor- 
ed, but no remedy applied. Their era of hope is at an end. 1 am sorry 
for this ; at least I should be sorry for it, did I not believe that it will 
work for good ; did | not hope that it may, sooner or later; have a rousing 
effect on the better elements of character and tendency which the sect 
comprises, and recall the freer minds among them to their true work as 
moral and religious reformers—reformers whose strength is not to be 
found in copying the littlenesses of the sects around them, in organising a 
party and_consolidating a creed, but in keeping true to that spirit of re- 
form in which alone they live, move and have any being at all ; in taking 
the lead of every social improvement, bringing the light of a divine phi- 
losophy to bear on every social interest, and breathing something of their 
own free, noble spirit into the heart of a sect-ridden, church-ridden_peo- 

le. 

/ Unitarians have many claims on the respect and gratitude of the world. 
One would not willingly see this sect go down, unless assured that some- 
thing better is to take its place. No sect but: this tolerates free inquiry, 
in any shape or form. No sect but this steadily discountenances prosecu- 
tions and persecutions of heretics and unbelievers. No sect but this re- 
pudiates the atrocious dogma of the damnableness of metaphysical mis- 
takes. No sect but this honors reason, or listens to reason... No sect but 
this conducts controversy with decency and fairness. No sect but this 
helps the eause of unsectarian education. No sect has ever done so much 
as this (unless we join the Quakers with them) for civil and religious 
liberty. No sect has produced anything like the same proportion of good 
men and true—men that, in the worst days, have. quailed not and failed 
not in their allegiance to the rights of conscience and humanity : no sect 
has more to be proud of in its heritage of great names and memories. 

Then why, with all their virtues, and with abundance of learning and 
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talent to back those yirtues, are Unitarians dwindling and dying out in an 
age like this? Simply because, with all these, they do not realize the 
wants of. the age. Because, while they are not sectarian enough for the 
bad bigot-spirit of the age, not sectarian enough to wield the coarse, bar- 
barous bigot-power, they are too sectarian for the free spirit of the. age ; 
too sectarian to attract, and permanently ‘retain, the sympathies of that 
large and increasing class of minds to which alone the moral and religious 
reformer can speak with certainty of being heard—the minds of men who, 
knowing nothing of sectarian names and forms, or knowing them only to 
scorn them, desire to cultivate a closer communion of intelligence and 
heart with the Providence of the world, and to have a light to guide them 
through the mighty moral questions that -interest and agitate the human 
mind. Humanity wants a religion that shall interest itself in the things 
that interest it. Humanity wants a religion freer, bolder, profounder than 
any modification of a sectarian and textual Christianity ever can be; a 
natural religion: a religion which, while including Christianity—including, 
that is, all that is enduringly and universally true in Christianity—shall 
not limit itself to the ideas of a bygone time and the phrases of a bygone 
literature, but shall appropriate as its own the ‘True and Good of all liter- 
atures and all times: a religion unsectarian, undogmatic, shrinking from 
no rational and well-considered scepticism, yet not depending on sceptic- 
ism as a stimulent ; keeping the theological interest subordinate to the 
moral interest ; a religion that shall send, not into theology alone, but in- 
to every province of min’s public and individual life, that spirit of free 
inquiry and searching reform which the Priestleys and Belshams of a 
former age applied to the orthodox ecclesiastical Christianity ; a religion 
that shall realize, in the only way at present possible, that union of the 
Divine with the Human, which, now that the dogma of the Two Natures 
is getting incredible, has again become the desire of all nations. When 


the men appear that have light and strength for this, I do believe the world 
will give them a hearing. 
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PreacuiNG is generally reserved for the parsons, who do it, no doubt, 
best on the whole ; but perhaps a plain, familiar -and lively sermon, from 
some honestlaborer in the dusty paths of life, addressed now and then to 
his guild-fellows, might strike them as being more applicable to their im- 
mediate necessities, than what they often hear from the learned and elo- 
quent preacher, who lacks the kind of experience which is their expe- 
rience. 

Suppose, for instance, a conscientious and plain spoken merchant, long 
observant of the numberless tricks and devices, by means of which 
knavery manages to pass itself off for ‘“‘ Respectability,” if not for down- 
right Honesty, were called upon to lecture extemporaneously to his fel- 
low traders. He might address them somewhat after this fashion :— 

My friends, I am going to preach to you upon a text, which has been 
preached upon and seeached upon, ever so long; but, it seems to me, 


Without much understanding of it, by most of the preachers! I mean 
this: * Honesty is the best policy.” Many are the lectures, public and 
11* 
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private, the sermons, and the stories, which we have heard, and have read, 
in the days of our boyhood, and in the days of our manhood, on this text. 
The story-book of the nursery began with it, well meaning. papas and 
mamas took it up, and illustrated it, and the reverend clergy have since 
drawn it out, in all its length and breadth, so that no man doubts, unless 
he has tried, its truth. But, my friends, this is all a mistake! bad doc. 
trine—worse than useless! Observe, I do not-complain that it has mere. 
ly. been thrown away upon careless listeners! Much good doctrinemeets 
with this fate, heaven-knows—but, I complain that it is false doctrine— 
intended, indeed, to do good, but actually doing harm! And yet | did 
not find this out until within a few years, and perhaps many of you, my 
friends, may not have found it out yet-—may deny my assertion point 
blank, and even continue to do so after I have done what I can to prove 
it. The text is generally illustrated somewhat as follows: Two charac. 
ters are drawn—one say of a youth—honest, intelligent, laborious, and 
with all the other good qualities which can be conveniently got together ; 
another, of a bad boy—a clear candidate for the Penitentiary ; knavish, 
cunning, idle, ignorant,—sometimes hypocritical ; but if so, not one of 
your deep, smooth hypocrites, such as frequent our Exchanges and are 
honored there—fawning and fawned upon—men of “ popular manners,” 
—-especial good fellows—the honest confidants of the rich—men of well 
established respectability—-whose characters are well banked up with 
bank stock. Not such hypocrites as these, who perhaps are only found 
out after years of honor, or never found out in this world, or, worse still, 
honored even when found out; not such hypocrites as these do our good 
instructors show up to us; but low canting hypocrites, whom the silliest 
ten year old boy sees through in half an hours reading, and who are 
made to expose themselves to the other persons in the story as completely 
as they do to the reader. 

Well! having fixed upon two well contrasted characters of this kind, 
the writer proceeds to show, that in the struggle after wealth, power, or 
fame, the cunning knavish character has, at first, some apparent adyan- 
tages. He manages to deceive some of his companions, in one or more 
particulars, and pushes his way faster than the honest hero, who is follow- 
ing slowly and surely behind; soon, however, hypocrisy is unmasked, 
tricks are found out, every body feels and expresses great horror at this 
want of honesty, and our managing youth begins to fall into decay. On 
the other hand, opportunities are offered to the honest youth, to show, not 
only his honesty, but also his ability, his industry, and all his good quali- 
ties. He becomes known and respected ; soon leaves his competitor in 
the back ground, and attains what, think you? Wealth and honors! 
“ Pudding and praise!” as Mr. Carlyle has it :—and thus it is shown that 
“‘ Honesty is the best policy,” that is the best means of gaining wealth, 
honor, and power. ‘ 

Here is a pretty lesson for youth, to be sure! Strange that it should 
have kept the field so long! It may be interpreted thus: ‘ Be honest, my 
son, for it is, after all, the best mode of getting at, what these dishonest 
fellows are driving at. They flatter themselves that they shall gain some- 
thing in this world at least, even if they do have to pay rather dear for 
it,—but they are mistaken! Our plan is worth two of theirs, for it se- 
cures the good things of this world and the next at one stroke. Not but 
what honesty is worth attention on its own account,—it is your duty, my 
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son, but, as you see, a pleasant duty, bringing with it many agreeable ac- 
companiments.”’ 

The simple lads to whom such doctrine is preached, like it well. They 
are willing enough to do their duty, particularly when it is the fashion, 
and costs no sacrifices; and so they go into the world determined to be 
honest, and grow rich. Here, however, they meet with strange puzzles, 
and desperate rebuffs. Let us suppose one of them put into a store for 
a mercantile ‘education, as we were my friends—and suppose, further, 
that his master be one of those men who stand well in the world; with 
plenty of money,.and energy, and impudence—some talents, and no 
honesty, but a great show of it. Our young man, full of simple confi- 
dence, is soon shocked to see false appearances hung out, and apparently, 
passing for truth. ‘ ‘This man is not what I supposed him to be,” says 
he to himself—*‘ nor what others suppose him to be, certainly he, would 
not have the reputation he has, were he understood!’ Perhaps, some- 
thing turns up soon, to cast him into a new doubt. He has reason to 
believe that those who deal with his master are not really blinded by his 
artifices, but understand his real character, though the world at large 
may not. And yet, these men, themselves of good. reputation, bow low 
and cringe to the individual, whom they probably believe to be a hypo- 
crite !—How is this? All that has been held up as true, proves false in 
this case! Let us suppose our youth now to consult his friends, and con- 
fide to them, with some hesitation, his private opinion of his master’s 
character. How would this communication be received? One, well 
meaning, but. ignorant father, might reply, ‘“‘ Matters cannot be ‘as you 
suppose my son; your master is one of ‘ our leading men,’ President of 
the Bank, member of the church, a most respectable person. You.must 
be altogether mistaken. Beware of hasty judgments, my son !”’ 

Another father, more knowing perhaps, but still not enough so to give 
his son any sound answer, might simply shrug his shoulders and seem to 
to say, “This is a matter I can’t touch upon. You had better let it 
rest.” 

And a third, very likely, would say to his son, ‘“ Don’t undertake to 
judge your betters, Mr. Jackanapes! 
you can become as much of a man as he is, I shall be satisfied, and you 
well may be.” Then comes the trial for the young man’s soul. If it 
bea sensitive and high toned one, it may receive a shock which time can- 
not efface ; but more generally the careless, easy youth, shrugs his shoul - 
ders, as his father has done, and says to himself, that he must evidently 
follow in the track of his elders.if he would succeed—and that he must 
“succeed,” if he can, has been Jaid down to him as a fundamental rule, 
and is never questioned. Thus our simple youth soon becomes one of 
the practical deniers of the doctrine which has been preached to him, that 
“Honesty is the best policy,” without, however, openly questioning its 
soundness, perhaps, for some years. 

We all know, my friends, whether his subsequent experience, as a mer- 
chant, is likely to fix him in this practice or the reverse. We that walk 
the Exchange, know full well that all sorts of petty deceptions, and mean- 
esses, quite at variance with any liberal interpretation of honesty, are so 
common, I may say, so universal, as to be rather the rule than the ex- 
ception,—and that positive knavery is constantly practised without being 
discovered, and frequently discovered without being visited with the con- 
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tempt it deserves. No wonder, then, if our youth should in time become 
a faithful likeness of his master and should he some day hear from the 
lips of his pastor a sermon upon the old text, intended to prove that 
Honesty is the shortest road to wealth, what think you would. be the ef. 
fect of such a sermon on him? Sitting, as he does, in the full conscious. 
ness that he is himself daily gaining money, and power, and honor, by 
petty departures from honesty, what, I say, must be the effect of such a 
digcourse upon him@ I believe, my friends; that the effect must be to 
harden him in his wickedness. He will say to himself, “This sort of 
stuff may do for greenhorns, but will. not do for me—and as the preacher 
preaches what I:know tobe untrue in this case, [ think it highly probable 
that most of his other doctrines are equally assumptions ;” and so he 
would go away with his heart closed against all preaching. 

Now, it does seem to me, that much of this difficulty might be avoided 
by starting fair in the beginning. It seems to me that there is something 
cruel in misleading the young, as to trials and disappointments they will 
havé to meet ; in turning them out into the world full of confidence in its 
honor, and totally unprepared to resist the temptation which is to assail 
them. Instead of saying to them, “Be honest! for it is the best means 
to’secure what is sought after in the world.”’ We should say to then, 
“Be honest, because it is the Law of God written in your souls. In every 
act refer to the Canon, your own consciences, and if you find that it dues 
not agree with the practice of the world,—of the highest people,—of 
those you are told to.look up to,—do not thence conclude you are mis. 
teken, but look back again into your heart, and if its commands are dis- 
tinct, disregard all else! My lads, we expect of you ‘ success,’ and shall 
be satisfied with nothing less. [f you fail to succeed ‘it will be your own 
fault! with proper efforts you cannot fail to succeed—but in what? Not 
in gaining the world’s wealth or applause, and what they bring with them 
——but in retaining and perfecting goodness, charity, honesty in your hearts, 
and what they bring with them. ‘This is the real success. As for the 
other, you must not calculate much on it. If any such fall in your way, 
enjoy it sparingly, but never make it your aim. It will generally be won 
by those who do make it their aim, and by them it shou/d be won. Let 
them have their reward. As for you, remember that your honesty, so far 
from forwarding you on the road to wealth, will frequently stand directly 
in the way—but you, too, will have your reward. The very sacrifices 
you make will constitute an important part of it—one which the worldly 
man cannot understand, but’which the high-minded man feels constantly 
in his inmost soul, refreshing him, and making, what to the world seems 
misfortune, to him happiness. Energy, industry, and prudence will al- 
most always secure to you independence, and uprightness will command 
the respect of the few who become really acquainted with you. | These 
are all -you should count upon; and be very careful not to feel disappoint- 
ment if the world:should overlook your claims, while it gives its favors to 
charlatans allabout you. The fact that you are honest and generous, 
while they are knavish and greedy, would be a very good reason why you 
should be more honored than they, if the world were what it ought to be, 
but is no reason for it at all with the world as it is.“ As you sow you shall 
reap !” 

I think, my friends, that if fathers had said something like this to their 
children, instead of trying to salve over the sore parts of their experience, 
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there would be fewer disappointed men in the mercantile life—fewer who 
are mortified at not being able to push their way in paths, simply to enter 
which, it is needed to.stoop lower than they are willing to stoop. There 
would also, perhaps, be fewer young men, who finding that they have been 
misled as to the short road to fortune, make haste to stoop very low, in 
order to make up for lost time. Let me not be considered as unjust to my 
fellow merchants! They are, I have no doubt, as honest as any other 
class of men who have equal temptations. Many rich men, and many, 
too, who have accumulated their own fortunes, are good men. I am hap- 
py in knowing many such :—but it has generally been their energy, in- 
dustry and prudence, combined with good luck—rather than their honesty, 
which has gained them wealth. Now and then some striking act of 
honesty, which chance has made widely known, may, have become the 
stepping stone to fortune, but such instances are rare, and must be con- 
sidered as exceptions to the rule. 

On the whole, my friends, I am clearly of opinion that the text is 
doubly false. In the first place, it is false that honesty is the best policy, 
meaning thereby the best means of acquiring this worlds goods. . That 
kind of honesty which keeps a man out of reach of the law, is, no doubt, 
good policy, or rather, the want of it very bad policy, and perhaps a 
kind some few degrees higher may be so too, but these are not honesty. 
And in the second place, if it were good policy, and practised ‘as such, 
it would cease to be honesty. Honesty is no more policy, than policy is 
honesty. ‘They are two distinct things, having no affinity, and so far as 
one trenches on the other, it loses its own proper character. An honesty 
which has its origin.in a desire of reward is no honesty at all—it is a 
mere calculation of ways and means. And suppose it be a desire of re- 
ward in another world instead of this? It would not be difficult, my 
friends, to show that this motive is but a few degrees higher than the 
other ; but as this would lead us into a variety of new considerations, and 
moreover invade somewhat the particular province of the clergy, I shall 
hot attempt. it, but close by begging you all to make evident to the rising 
generation by precepts and example, not that honesty is the best policy, 


but that honesty is better than policy ; that the one belongs to heavenly 
things, and the other only to earthly things. 





THE VICES OF COMMERCE. 
BY VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


_Ler us begin with the position, that the end of Production is Consump- 
tion. -Man can satisfy bis desires, and live in joy and well being only by 
having at his disposal in sufficient quantities the means of supplying. his 
wants. Consumption, therefore is the result which we should seek to in- 
crease and diffuse among the different members of society. But Con- 
sumption can be enlarged only by the greater amount of Production, as 
only that which is produced can be consumed ; and therefore we must 
multiply the efforts of producers in order to augment and make general 
the benefits of consumption. | 
ut products are not created always in the neighborhood of those who 
‘re to consume them; and hence arises a system of Distribution for the 
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purpose of circulating wealth and bringing producers and consumers into 
contact. This system of distribution-is called Commerce. 

From these considerations it is plain, that commerce is useful only as 
facilitating production and consumption. It should be the servant of 
these other two branches of business, and not their master, as it is at 
present. , Its only duty is to distribute products; its function is subordi. 
nate; and being itself unproductive, and adding nothing of itself in 
quantity Or quality to the materials which pass through its hands, it is evi. 
dently fit and right that commercial operations should be executed by the 
fewest possible agents. This end can be realized only by means of the 
organization of Social Communes; for in them alone are the producer 
and consumer brought directly into connection with each other, and the 
relations between them regulated by an administration which renders them 
every just and reasonable service. 

But is Commerce so organized at present as to bring producers and 
consumers into direct relations? Indeed it is not. Commerce is now 
very far from being an agency subordinate to production and consumption, 
and opening between them the easiest avenues of communication. The 
merchant to-day, indeed, is an interloper who profits by the general 
anarchy and the want of industrial organization ; who buys up everything, 
and appropriates and holds everything in his own hands. Let us describe 
the Mercuant as he is. 

1. He holds under his yoke production and consumption, as the con. 
sumer on the one side must ask from him the products which he needs to 
supply his wants, and the producer on the other side the raw materials 
which he is to manufacture by his industry. So that commerce, by its 
modes of monopoly, wholesale and retail, by its manceuvres to raise and 
lower prices, and its power of intermediate possession, makes extortions 
right and left, and gives the law to the producers and consumers, when 
it should be a commissioned subaltern in a well organized society. 

2. He robs the community at large by the immense interest which he 
levies upon both consumers and producers, interest wholly disproportion- 
ate to the services he renders, arid which might be performed by a twentieth 
part of the agents actually employed in performing them. And these 
superfluous agents being taken away from those who should be producers, 
is still another tax which society pays to commerce. So that the mercab- 
tile class makes a spoil of other classes, first, by seizing upon an undue 
share of. wealth, and secondly, by turning from the legitimate function ol 
production a great number of active persons who would become multipliers 
of wealth, if a rational organization of society was substituted for the pre- 
sent inextricable confusion. 

3. He robs the community by adulteration of products, a process of de- 
ception which is now pushed te an absolutely mad excess. When a hun- 
dred shopkeepers; for example, are established in a town, where before 
there were but twenty needed, the consumption of goods is not increased. 
The profits are scrambled for; and the effect of the contest is, that the 
traders are forced to supply their deficiencies either at the cost of the co?- 
sumer, by raising the prices of their articles, which often happens ; or by 
an adulteration of goods and deception as to their quality, which always 
is more or less done. In such a state of things all truth and justice a 
forgotten ; inferior or injured:materials are sold in place of those of gol 
quality, whenever the buyer has not skill to detect the fraud. And meab- 
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while mercantile conscience lulls itself to sleep, by saying, ““I only fix’the 


price, 1 do not compel people to buy.” The losses which thus accrue to 
the consuming classes are incalculable. 


4, He robs the community by the gluts and stagnations of the market, 


whether factitious or not, by which immense quantities of goods accumu- 


lated upon one spot, are wasted and destroyed on account of this obstruc- 
tion to distribution. ~Let us hear what Fourier says upon this head. “ The 
fundamental principle of the commercial system, ‘ /eave merchants entirely 
at liberty,’ permits them to exercise an absolute control over the goods in 
which they traffic. ‘They have the power of withdrawing them from cir- 
culation, of hiding or even burning them, as was done more than once by 
the East India company of Amsterdam, who publicly burned the maga- 
zines of spices in order to increase their price. What it thus did with 
spices it would equally have done with wheat, if there had not been dan- 
ger that the populace would stone the agents of such destruction ; it would 
have burned a part of the wheat in order to sell the remainder at. four 
times its value. Indeed, may we not see at any time bread stuffs, which 
the merchant has allowed to decay while waiting for a rise of prices, 
thrown into the sea. I have myself presided as a commissioned agent at 
these nefarious operations, and one day caused twenty thousand quintals 
of rice to be thrown into the sea, which might have sold at a just though 
small gain, if the holder of them had been less avaricious. ‘The whole 
of society suffers these losses, renewed day by. day, in obedience to the 
principle of the political philosophers Laissez faire.” And in this con- 
nection it may be said, too, that commerce makes spoil of society by the 
losses which are occasioned by. the storing of goods in such a multiplicity 
of warehouses, and by the constant piecemeal transportation of them to 
and fro. 

5. He robs the community by a usury which has no limits, knows no 
shame, and is absolutely frightful. The merchant operates with a ficti- 
tious capital, many times larger than his real capital. Upon a basis of 
thirty thousand francs he sends out bills of credit, and by a system of re- 
newals and successive payments, actually conducts a business upon a 
nominal basis of fifty, a hundred, and two hundred thousand francs; he 
draws, therefore, from a capital which he actually does not possess, 
usurious interest, out of all due proportion to that which he does truly own. 
It has been proved, by statistical documents, that the value of bills in cir- 
culation in France is fourteen times greater than the whole of all the real 
property in the land. And it should be yet further considered that this 
immense factitious value is hypothecated upon only-a fraction of this real 
property. 

6. He robs the community by innumerable bankruptcies ; for the daily 
accidents of existing industrial relations, political commotions, the tumults 
and perplexities. which distract our race, necessarily bring a day, when 
the merchant, who has, as the saying is, extended his credit beyond his 
means, can no longer look his affairs in the face ; and his fall; whether his 

nkruptcy is the result of fraud or not, draws down his numerous credi- 
lors to ruin. The bankruptcy of one brings in its train that of others ; it 
lights the train for a grand explosion of bankruptcy, which spreads devas- 
lation through society ; and be it observed that it is always the producer 
and consumer who finally bear the loss, as the commercial class, consider- 
td as a whole, creates no new value, and employs a property of, its own 
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which is very small in proportion to the entire wealth of society, which 
circulates through its hands, And in these bankruptcies how many arti. 
zans, how many modes of production are prostrated at a blow. 

The producer furnishes the goods, the consumer the money ; the mer. 
chant furnishes bills of credit, hypothecated or not hypothecated, upon a 
small actual and a large fictitious capital; and meanwhile the members 
of the commercial class are not responsible for each other, their interests 
are not one. , 

7. He robs the community by the facilities he possesses for buying at 
the time when the. producer is obliged to dispose of his products in order 
to pay his rent, either for workshop or land, and all the expenses and ad. 
vances which he has incurred in preparing his goods. When the markets 
are crowded, and the price of commodities is at the lowest, then the mer. 
chant ‘buys; the goods being all bought up, of course the price rises; 
and by this simple manceuvre he-plunders at once the producer and con. 
sumer. 

8. He robs the. community by the withdrawal of capital, which ough 
to be and will be invested in productive industry, when.commerce plays its 
appropriately subordinate part, and becomes, as it should be, an Agency, 
effecting direct transmission of valuable materials between the grand 
centre of consumption, the Social Commune ‘and producers, more or less 
removed at a distance. Thus ihe capital engaged in commerce, smal 
though it isin relation to the immense wealth of society which passes 
through its hands, is still made up of sums which would be employed in 
producing—if the intermediate appropriation of articles was taken away 
from commerce, and the functions of distribution differently organized. 
Stock-jobbing is the highest expression of this vice. In the language of 
Fourier, stock-jobbing robs the community by diverting capital from its 
proper channels to complicated manauvres, for the purpose of raising or 
lowering prices in such a way as shall bring enormous returns to skillful 
gamblers. Hence cultivators of the soil and laborers engaged in mechan- 
ical employments, can obtain their necessary materials only at an exor- 
bitant cost; and the useful forms of enterprise, which give slow and 
-moderate profit, are despised in comparison with gambling transactions in 
the stocks. 

9. He robs the community by monopoly. For, as Fourier says, “ The 
enhancement of price is finally borne by the consumers, though first of 
all by the manufacturers, who, obliged to keep up their eskablishionddts 
make pecuniary sacrifices, and fabricate their goods at the smallest pos- 
sible profit, while waiting for better times, succeeding only after a long 
time in gaining from their customers the advanced prices which the mono- 
polist enforced instantly upon them. Monopoly is the most odious of s0- 
cial crimes, for it always attacks the branches of. industry which are 4l- 
ready suffering. Following in the train ‘of some deficient supply of ma- 
terials, necessary for subsistence or labor; the monopoliser is on the watch 
to aggravate the suffering, to seize upon such supplies as still remain, 10 
forestall those which are expected, to control their distribution, to double, 
treble their prices by stratagems which exaggerate the actual want and 
increase the apprehensions, which time soon proves to be unfounded. The 
monopoliser, therefore, stands in relation to the industrial classes, of a! 
assassin, who on the battle-field tears open and deepens the wounds of the 
fallen.” 
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But to close this view of the vices of commerce, Jet it be said, that all 
these evils, and many more not here mentioned, are multiplied and exag- 
gerated by the extreme complication of the meshes of mercantile trans- 
actions. For, be it noted, that products do not pass once merely through 
the greedy hands of trade. They undergo twenty or thirty transferences 
before they reach the consumer. First, the raw material is placed in the 
clutches of commerce before it comes to the manufacturer, who gives it 
its original form ; then it falls back into the hands of commerce, and often 
after several changes is passed to a second manufacturer, who gives it 
some new form; last of all, it comes to the finisher. ‘Thence it goes to 
the wholesale merchants, who sell it to the retail dealers, who dispose of 
it piecemeal to country traders. And in every one of these changes it 
has left some portion of its profits in the hands it has passed through. 
We can judge, then, how far commerce, thus conflicting and full of anar- 
chy, much bepraised and admired as it is by political economists, is a 
source of general prosperity, how far it serves the interests of the pro- 
ducer and consumer. A friend of mine, who lately traversed the moun- 
tains of Jura, where they carry on to a considerable extent the manufac- 
ture of iron, had occasion tu enter the work-shop of a maker of shovels. 
He asked the price of the articles. ‘“ Ah!” said the poor fellow, who 
was nowise a political economist, but simply a man of common sense, “ | 
sell them to the merchant for sixteen sous, who sells them to you in the 
cities for fifty sous. If you can only find the means of placing the 
manufacturer and consumer in direct relations, they might be sold for 
twenty-eight sous and both parties be gainers of fourteen sous by the ope- 
ration.’ 

Let now this existing chaos of the mercantile world be contrasted with 
what commerce would be in a true organization of society, where its only 
function would be to hasten the distribution and circulation of products, 
by putting them in the hands of the consumer at cost price of their manu- 
facture, with the addition of a just and reasonable premium. Under such 
arrangements the commercial agencies delegated by the Social Communes 
and by the Provinces, would transfer the products to the store-houses and 
communal magazines without any deduction of their values; the agents 
themselves being remunerated for their services by the communes, and 
having no other interest in the transaction than as members of the com- 
munity. Our object now being chiefly criticism upon the existent modes 
of commerce, we do not here enter into a full explanation of these ar- 
rangements. Suffice it to say, that direct commerce, limited to its true 
sphere of distribution, would facilitate exchange, and by at once increas. 
ing the profits of the producer, and diminishing the price of articles for 
the consumer, would greatly favor both production and consumption. 
Commerce so organized would contribute to the increase of social well 
being instead of absorbing and exhausting wealth as it now does. 
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Ir has been often said and oftener felt, that the most interesting and 
profitable of all written things, is the inward experience, the real life, of 
any one person. Who the person is, is a secondary consideration. ‘The 
smallest individual has that in him which, could he but express it, would 
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benefit the greatest. To quote from the book we are to speak of, before 
we have fairly begun upon it:—‘* Every man can be really great, if he 
will only trust his own highest instincts, think his own thoughts, and sa 
his own say. ‘The stupidest fellow, if he would but reveal with childlike 
honesty how he feels and how he thinks when the stars wink at him, 
when he sees the ocean for the first time, when music comes over the 
waters, or when he and his beloved look into one another’s eyes—could 
he but revead this, the world would hail him as a genius, and prefer his 
story to all the essays that ever were written, from Homer to Scott.” But 
this, alas, is what is seldom done in any degree—to say that it is at all is 
to give no slight praise. And be it noticed; too,—that the very same 
qualities that enable a man to do it, go far to make him just the person 
whom we want to do it. For they are—sincerity, earnestness, simplicity, 
independence ; qualities it is most satisfactory to get hold of, and to whose 
possessor we may be always willing to listen. 

And it is this great praise which we give to the book before us. We 
have read very few that seemed to us so real. There is nothing got up, 
nothing made, to suit the public taste: we have before us a real living 
person, whom we may know and love as such. She takes us with her 
everywhere—in her wanderings in city streets or country lanes ;— in her 
musings at her window—in all the thoughts that crowd up from the clear 
well-spring within her, we take a share; and when we close the book, 
we feel we have found a new friend, whose character we know thoroughly 
and trust entirely. And what sort of a character is it? No ordinary 
one ; our friend is not one to be slighted or forgotten. A true-hearted, 
pure-minded woman, one uniting much of the harmlessness of the dove, 
and no small share of the wisdom of the serpent ; one who looks keenly, 
thinks deeply, feels earnestly, and speaks fearlessly ; an Apostle of the 
Beautiful, which as she sees it, and all true souls must see it, is at bottom 
one with the Good and the True ; of which every bard, every artist, every 
holy soul has been an apostle in times past ; in whose cause every fellow- 
worker shall be welcomed. It is through such as these that we are to be 
purified and elevated ; let us at least not reject them ! 

These letters, then, are a record of personal experience. She does 
not merely look within, however, but gazes steadily on the world around 
us—not the mere outward phantasmagoria either, but the inward essence 
of all ; she shrinks not from its mysteries, nor even its horrors ; but ob- 
serves.all, and comparing it with the Truth as it is revealed to her eyes, 
recognizes it as good or evil. She is no metaphysician; she does not 
argue nor demonstrate ; but she knows—she has- that higher gift, which 
seems the more peculiar faculty of woman, but is given to all Poets, an 
intuitive perception, seeing at once that for which many require a long 
process of reasoning,—judging with a single piercing glance the Rights 
and the Wrongs ; recognizing one thing to be, because it is and cannot 
help being: and another thing not to be, because it is nut and cannot be. 
This is a woman’s true armor and arms—and thus it is that our friend is 
a powerful champion,—a very Britomart. In this respect, as in some 
others, she strongly reminds us of that most-facinating child of genius, 
Bettina Brentano. ‘There is the same childlike spirit, the same enthv- 
siasm, the same fresh wild fragrance. And there is the same entire i0- 
dependence—the same inability to perceive why that must be true which 
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everybody says and always has said. And they both possess the delight- 
ful individuality of which we have spoken. 

Very practical gifts has our friend withal. Few people have a greater 
appreciation of facts—few better memories. She treats many different 
subjects, but on each she has a store of apposite and striking examples. 
Indeed, had the book no other recommendation, it is a perfect encyclo- 
pedia of anecdotes and interesting realities, in endless vaiiety. And 
most certainly very few make so good a use of them; nothing is without 
its point, its use, its application; there is a quickness, a brilliancy in her 
comparisons and analogies,—not to mention the admirable way in which 
the stories themselves are told,—that makes the whole as sparkling and 
fascinating as it is earnest. Humor and pathos alike find their places— 
they are, indeed, as they must ever be, joived and inseparable. For ex. 
amples, we may refer to her account of the Western Non-Resistant Co- 
lony, the Louisiana philanthropist, or the * Little boy who ran away from 
Providence.”’ Or read her sketch of the character of Julia Pell, of the 
life of poor Macdonald Clarke, or of that beautiful scene with the street 
musician ; and see how closely she observes, how keenly she feels, and 
how she draws from all, for herself and her readers, lessons of Beauty 
and Truth. 

Let not any be frightened by apprehension of radicalism, mysticism, or 
that mighty bugbear transcendentalism. She does not call hard names, 
though she speaks decidedly and emphatically. She does not put forth 
her hand to give a push to the whole fabric of society, but only to point 
out the unsound and decaying timbers. She can “ lash the vice, yet scorn 
to wound the men,’’—her religion does not teach her to be christian to 
her friends and unchristian to her foes—she rather trusts for all to the 
power of Love. And we can assure the reader that her abiding place is 
the earth—her spirit may be “ up in the blue ” occasionally—a good way 
up—but the tassel-gentle can always be lured back again; and her heart 
stays ever below, ready to meet in sympathy that of the beggar at her 
door. We called her an Apostle of the Beautiful—but this Beautiful does 
not exist for her only in the moonlight trembling on the quiet water—the 
first spring violets nestling in sunny dells, or the golden sunset clouds ; 
it does not only speak to her ear in the music of Beethoven—to her eye 
on the canvass of Raphael; she finds it equally in the dark gray city, 
where beats the sorrowing, striving heart of man. For her own heart is 
knit to all about her by golden threads—from whose vibration issue sweet 
harmonies, melodious teachings. 

But after all, the great charm is the sunny, cheerful tone of the whole, 
spreading itself at once and irresistibly over the mind of the reader. We 
began it on a dark, gloomy October afternoon, when earth and air looked 
thoroughly discontented and uncomfortable, and we were disposed to sym- 
pathise with them. But as we went on reading, we seemed coming out 
into a land of sunshine, surrounded by all sweet sounds and fair visions— 
‘and all divine and yet all human still.” We may feel, in communing 
with her spirit, how we may look into the saddest, deepest darkness of 
human nature and social life, and yet by our own light illumine it, instead 
of being overshadowed by its gloom. This is of all lessons the most use- 
ful ; and it is here well taught. Honor to her who can teach it ; let us do 


" duty, and strive to receive it if we have it not—to cherish it, if we 
ave it. 
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And so we take leave of our authoress. We hardly know what the 
world says to this book ; but we know and have tried to express what our 
our heart has said to it ; and not ours alone, but also those of some others, 
who are considered rational, right minded persons. We have found no 
fault—we had not the heart to. Enough there will be to cavil or to ridi- 
cule ; let such talk “ according to their gifts :” for us there is much mean. 
ing in that remark of Goethe’s that “he has lost the best privilege of 
youth who can no longer enjoy what is good and great in any production, 
without caring to criticise the rest.” Enough such there are—we trust 
never to be among them. In this case, at any rate, we feel confident that 
what has made such an impression on us, cannot be whol/y wrong. If 
others feel the same, let them make the most of it, and never doubt the 
good it will do them. For he who wilfully shuts his eyes to a single ray 
of Infinite Truth, whether it comes through the mediator of Nature’s 
loveliness or Man’s genius, must be condemned as having Joved Darkness 
rather than Light. H. 





CHRISTIAN SONG OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


Like waving vine the hard stone bends 
Into cathedrals soft and free, 

An angel every coping tends, 
The fretwork blesses sacredly. 


The virgin with the Holy Child, 
Shines o’er the altar’s golden cross, 
A lovely mother pure and mild, 
Whose heaven mourns no virtue’s loss. 


The swelling anthem dies away 
In mournful music sweet and slow, 
To celebrate that sacred day 
On which Christ’s blood drank up our woe. 





THE FUTURE. 
BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


A sound of music floats upon the wind, 
Tempering the discord of the general mind, 
And lovely spirits minister to men 

As in old times, their ravishment again. 

The time has dawned when no more virtue lies, 
Sport for the mocking tongues, whose flatteries 
Have whispered consolation, but to make 

Our destiny a darker semblance take. 

Such was the counsel of the wise and meek, 

In future times true nobleness to seek, 

With reverence and holy hope alive 

Which never from his mind his age might drive. 
So onward, onward, men of every clime, 

Look for the great wise age in coming time, 
And as ye feel how it is now your own, 

Let all around you breathe its happy tone. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE PLOT TO ANNEX TEXAS. 


Mr. Apams’ late speech at Dedham, showing as it did, that our patriarch 
acknowledges the Slavery Question to be the one great question before the 
nation, is a sign of many coming events, and amongst others of the time now 
rapidly hastening toward us, when the Free States will demand of the Slave 
States securily against ali aggressions of Slavery, Abolition, or Disunion. 
There are limits to forbearance, and a large portion of the citizens of the 
Free States have cherished this disposition toward our Southern brethren 
beyond the bounds of magnanimity ; there are limits to cowardice and syco- 
phancy also, limits to love of cotton and sugar, to money coined out of slave 
muscles, and rusted with slave blood. Indeed, these coming winter months 
may very probably, will almost certainly, bring the long expected crisis, and 
open for our people a debate, far profounder in the principles asserted, far 
wider in its practical bearings upon the immediate and final destinies of 
our nation, than the Missouri controversy. Oh! that we were sure of 
seeing Free Members, in the trying hour, ready to sacrifice party and self 
for Justice. It may be taken for granted, that every body knows the 
public secret, that the coming Session is to be occupied by the plot of the 
“booted loafers’? of the South West to smuggle Texas into the Union. 
Are we of the Free States fairly awake and open eyed to the chances that 
the South will succeed this time in hatching the egg of injusjice, 
which she has been brooding over for these twenty years, and which some 
of us in such confidence think to be addled. Let us consider a little the 
prospect. 

First, how do the political parties stand? Of Mr. Tyler’s aims, and 
the Ways and Means which he will unscrupulously use to accomplish 
them, there can be no doubt in any reasonable mind. His aims are all 
comprised in securing for himself a second term of the Presidency, and. 
the ways and means he will adopt are a servile devotedness to the pre- 
judices and passions of his own section of the country. Messrs. Wise, 
Gilmer, Upshur, &c., have sounded loudly enough the rally call to the 
scattered Guerilla bands of the Administration. No one can have for- 
gotten Mr. Wise’s atrocious speech in 1842: 

“They would leave their own towns, arm themselves, and travel at their 
own cost, and would come up in thousands to plant the lone star of the 
Texan banner on the Mexican capitol. They would drive Santa Anna to 
the South, and the boundless wealth of captured towns and rifled churches, 
and a lazy, vicious, and luxurious priesthood, would soon enable Texas to 
pay her soldiery and redeem.her State debt, and push her victorious arms 
to the very Pacific! And would not all this extend the bounds of slavery ? 
Yes; the result would be, that before another quarter of a century, the ex- 
tension of slavery would not stop short of the Pacific ocean.” 

Again he says :— 

“T would place California where all the power of Great Britain should 
never be able to reach it. Slavery should pour itself abroad without re- 
straint, and find no limit but the Southern ocean !” 

It was only last winter that Mr, Gilmer declared it to be his opinion 
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that Texas would be annexed, after having made a “ careful observation of 
the causes which are rapidly bringing about that result.” And let his 
closing words be marked, * ‘T'uis MUST BE DONE SOON OR NOT AT ALL.” 
This very summer a speech was delivered by Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, of 
which the Richmond Enquirer says :— 

‘He graphically placed before our eyes the effects this might produce 
on the South ; and boldly proclaimed, that it was the bounden duty of the 
South to move in a body for the annexation of Texas to the Union. He 
showed the policy and justice of the measure, the beneficial effects it 
would have on the whole country; and he placed in a strong light the un- 
reasonableness of the North, if she were to oppose it—that all opposition 
from every quarter would be bootless, if the South were only true to her. 
self——that the young West with giant strides would come to the rescue.” 

Take this last as a sign of the public feeling at the South which Mr. 
Tyler hopes to bribe by passive obedience. Have we forgotten Mr. 
Waddy Thompson’s bullying letters from Mexico, or Commodore Ap 
Catesby Jones’ premature pounce upon California? It is perfectly plain, 
indeed, from the whole tone of the Madisonian, especially of late, that the 
administration is to lead the way in this abominable attempt at slave-hold- 
ing usurpation. Mr. Tyler will not, with the hope of so large a fee, lose 
the “ privilege and honor” of blessing the banns of this adulterous union. 

And how is it with the Democratic party? Of the conduct of the Cal- 
houn division of course there can be no doubt; in solid phalanx, the 
southerners, and who can tell how many northerners, will follow their 
leader, who from the first has been the instigator of this robbery from 


Mexico for the avowed purpose of extending slavery illimitably. One 


must suppose that every Northern man, pledged to support this “ philoso- 


phical ” statesman, who has, as he thinks, demonstrated, that slaves are 


the only fit and natural underpinning for the temple of freedom, and that 
slave sweat is the true Roman cement for a Republic, must have made up 
his mind to march under the flag of “stripes ” to punish the sons of 
Spaniards for their impertinent attempt to destroy, by example, the “ pa- 
triarchal institutions of the Anglo-Saxons.” Certainly Mr. Calhoun has 
been frank enough in declaring his policy. Every energy of his admin. 
istration would be turned tothe annexation of Texas. And how is it with 
the adherents of the ‘‘ Northern Man with Southern Principles?’ From 
Maine to Missouri, is it not understood among the Democrats, that Mr. 
Van Buren’s chance for election depends mainly upon his known subser- 
vience to southern dictation? [+ is only the other day, that a Demo- 
cratic paper in New Hampshire, came out gratuitously by some 
forced occasion, in defence pf the admission of Texas. A Secretary of 
State such as Mr. Forsyth was, a prime counsellor like Mr. Benton, would 
soon contrive a ‘‘ coup de main” to compel a war with Mexico, and under 
the smoke of our cannon to admit the rebels to our confederacy. The 
Democratic party, as a party, are committed upon this subject. They 
will connive at any stratagem, if by that means they can ensure a majority 
for either of their candidates. This winter there will be a grand palaver 
among the Sachems, a general bargain driving at the political exchange, 
and into the Southern scale we may be sure Texas will be put as the first 
condition. Mr. Van Buren cannot be President unless he pledges himself 
and his followers to the annexation. 

Need a word be said about the Whigs, as a party? Alas! alas! 








olf 
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there was a time, when futile hopes were cherished that Mr. Clay 
would have made slavery kick the beam in Kentucky. He might have 
done it with a word. His State was ready. It waited anxiously for 
him to take the lead. But when he made his uncalled for, useless, 
tame, coutradictory, wishy wasby, contemptible defence of slavery, 
he dashed away a crown of grateful respect which the Future held 
expectantly above his head. Sv far as one man’s bad actions can in- 
fluence a nations fate, did Mr. Clay, by playing jackal to Mr. Cal- 
houn, kill the young hope of freedom in Kentucky and the South. ‘“ He 
is joined to his idols, let him alone.”” Nut yet have we forgotten either 
the double dealing of the Harrison election, in Ohio and elsewhere—the 
speeches at Alexandria and Richmond of one whose native genius and 
best feeling, if he would have trusted them, might have made him ihe head 
of the Liberty Party—-the shameful request of a son of New York, one 
day when his guardian angel must have been off the watch, to be dragged 
out of the cabinet if ever detected in being an abolitionist. What has 
been done by men reputed honorable will be done again. Most signifi- 
cant is the fact, that notwithstanding the urgent request of the Congress 
committee at the close of the last Session, ‘* To prevent the success of this 
nefarious project—to preserve from such gross violation the constitution 
of our country, adopted expressly ‘ to secure the blessings of liberty’ and 
not the perpetuation of slavery—and to prevent the speedy and violent 
dissolution of the Union, we invite you to unite, without distinction of 
party, in an immediate expression of your views on this subject, in such 
manner, as you may deem best calculated to answer the end proposed,”’ 
hardly a Whig editor in the country has earnest/y devoted himself to oppose 
the annexation. This half-and-half indifference of the Whigs is worse 
than open advocacy of the threatened wrong, because it is deceptive. The 
Whig party, it is clear, will not endanger its present brilliant prospects of 
success in electing Mr. Clay by agitation of the Texas question. It will 
make believe that it is asleep till the outrage is perpetrated, and then wake 
up in tardy indignation. Yes! it is a sad fact, that the three great parties, 
now canvassing the country, and manceuvring to get possession of the 
White House are, each and all, well aware, that the Southern rule in re- 
lation to slavery is this—as given in a Virginia paper, “ He who is not 
with us here, is against us everywhere. If we thought that any Presi- 
dential candidate were unsound on this vital point, we should forget all 
else, and he could never receive from us aught save the most unrelenting op- 
position.”’” And they have all three made up their minds to kiss the rod 
and be docile. This impending election throws great power into the 
hands of the Slave States, and they will use it if they dare and can, to 
consummate this long contemplated villainy. 

But it is not the bribery by promise of votes in 1844, which offers the 
only, or perhaps, the most dangerous and seductive temptation to the 
country at large to admit Texas. All the hoarded and festering jealousies 
of America against England, are to be used to corrupt the national con- 
science. Our fears in relation to the Oregon, are to be made to tamper 
with our justice. Aid us to admit Texas, and we will aid you to occupy 
Oregon, will be the bargain with the West. Then the traders of the 
North are to be tickled with the project of gaining Cuba, and so stealing 
a march upon our commercial rival. And lastly, the national pride is to 
be stirred up by the apparent interference of the British Lion on our 
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southern frentier. Hence the New Orleans papers have been ringing the 
changes upon Hous‘o1’s designs to sel] Texas into English hands. And 
Lord Brougham’s expression of hope, that the abolition of slavery in 
Texas would be a means of peacefully abvlishing it in the States, has 
been thus turned to use by the Madisonian: 

‘“‘ We are not prepared to say what measures, on the part of Congress, 
such a declaration would justify. We doubt not our Minister at the 
British Court, and General Murphy at the capital of Texas, have been 
fully and promptly instructed of the estimate placed upon such indications, 
by the Government of the United States. Our President and Secretary 
of State, the country may be well assured, will never be blind, or deaf, or 
enervated, when its honor and interests are threatened in any quarter. 

“Our readers, the American citizens, cannot, we are quite certain, 
and should not, we are very sure, be indifferent to the British Govern. 
ment, that a physical interference, or what is equivalent to it, with the 
lawful institutions of our country, has been determined on. We may 
recur to the subject.” 

In the same strain Mr. Wise has lately said: 

“ Thus the question of slavery has become at last a National one, and 
no longer remains a sectional question. It is no longer, shall the Northern 
fanatics, but shall foreign diplomacy or foreign arms, be allowed to de- 
fraud or force us out of our rights? ‘The Northern as well as the South- 
ern Democracy—aye, the Northern as well as the Southern Americanism 
of our people, will answer this question but in one way—with one vvice. 
North America belongs to Republics, to Freedom, and the brave who will 
defend it !”’ 

The. full atrocity of this plot is thus laid bare with brazen faced effron- 
tery by its concocters. If Texas can be gained, and slavery extended only 
at the risk of a war with England, who has the audacity to wish to de- 
stroy slavery, the risk shall be run. This Texas union a National 
concern! ‘l'ruly, these Southern masters of ours, must suppose our 
memories very short or our spirits very meek, when one day they warn 
us with braggadocio threats, that they will allow no intrusion upon the 
privileges of their “ Domestic Institutions,” and then, the next day, cuff 
and box our ears and say, “come ye villains to the defence of our rights. 
Have ye not yet learned that it is the serfs glory to fight for his lord’s 
chattels.” Verily, this pretence that the honor of the United States as a 
nation, as a Republic, as a union of Free States, depends upon extending 
the blessings of slavery over Mexico to the Pacific, is the most astound- 
ingly impudent assertion ever uttered by a man not insane. Is it to be 
credited, that our people will swallow this unadulterated absurdity, this 
double distilled hypocrisy ? | 

Such, then, is the danger. The impending election and our jealousy 
of England’s aggressive policy, are to be used to make drunk, if possible, 
the good sense and integrity of our nation. But it is not possible. We 
cannot depend perhaps upon Congress, nor upon party leaders. But we 
ean depend upon our countrymen. Minor questions will be merged. 
Party ties will be broken. ‘The danger is great, but the courage and 
energy of the Free States is sufficient for the emergency. What ought 
to be done will bedone. A vast body of the citizens of the Free States at 
least, have quietly and resolutely made up their minds upon their duty ; 
and not all the blustering of all the Hotspurs, will make them swerve @ 
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hair’s breadth from their purpose. At the very first announcement that 
the torch is laid to the train which will fire this Texas mine, the people 
of every Free State will be called to meet in primary assemblies, and in 
these assemblies this ground will be at once and firmly taken, “the an- 
nexation of Texas dissolves the Union.”” A demand will be made for an 
instant protest of the different legislative bodies against the violation of 
the Constitution. Instructions will be sent to Representatives and Sena- 
tors, to present at once these protests. And if Congress or the Executive 
by any device, still permit this province of Mexico to be pushed within our 
boundaries, the Untrep STaTes WILL CEASE To BE. We need but few 
words to announce a plain duty. We of the Free States must wash our 
hands of this accursed scheme of perpetuating slavery. Be the conse- 
quences with Providence. ‘ Better disunion than dishonor.” ln the lan- 
guage of the stern leader of the Reformation, we will say—‘ Here stand 
we; we can do‘no otherwise ; God help us.” 

The previous remarks may be subject to three criticisms. 1. They 
may be thought to overstate the danger that the party men, both Democrats 
and Whigs, will sell their consciences for the chance of buying southern 
votes, and so plunge their country into an endless career of crime for the 
sake of momentary triumph. But where the risk is so great we cannot 
be over vigilant. 2. Injustice may seemingly be done to the large num- 
ber of Southern men, who are opposed to the iniquitous plot of a few hot 
headed leaders. But if the many of good sense and good character at 
the South allow themselves to be gagged and handcuffed, and yoked to the 
car of a handful of arbitrary tyrants, they must blame: themselves that 
they deserve censure. Let the conscience of the South speak freely out, 
and the ‘Texas plot and slavery altogether will be put away forever. 3. 
The tone of these remarks may be judged too little pacific ; but we must 
understand, that we have to deal in this matter with an arrogant oligarchy, 
habituated to dictation, unused to being thwarted, and who cannot believe 
inmeekness. Cool decision must abash their insolence. To their cry 


of Texas or Disunion, must be sternly, strongly, quickly answered, Texas 
AND Disunion. 


PAUPERISM: 


Tue ApprREss ON THE PREVENTION oF Paupertsm, by Dr. Walter Chan. 
ning, of Boston, lately published, is a tract well deserving the studious 
attention of all who are intent upon removing the iniquitous inequalities of 
condition which exist in our professedly Christian and civilized commu- 
nities. Commencing with a sketch of the “helplessness” of poverty, 
the author proceeds to show the earnestness with which Jesus “ left the 
poor as a perpetual legacy to his followers ;” describes the care early ex- 
tended to them; with generous sympathy acknowledges the devoted chari- 
ties of the Roman Catholic church; points out with just discrimination 
the changes introduced by the Reformation in the care of the poor, as 
“having shifted off the peculiar and sacred office of Christianity, charity, 
from the visible body of Christ, upon the uncertainties, the expediencies, 
the prejudices of legal or merely municipal enactments ;”’ and then passes 
oa consideration of the Causes of Pauperism, the discussion of which 
makes the most interesting and important part of the work. 


————! -- 
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The position, with which he opens this discussion, is one that may star. 
tle many who have thought little of this subjeet, but it is nevertheless one 
that must be received as an axiom by all who are really aequainted, prac. 
tically or theoretically, with Pauperism. It is this: The Causes and 
Remedies of Poverty are to be found, not in the individual, but in Society. 
* What, then, are the institutions, the permanent, the ever operating in. 
stitutions of society, which directly produce or continue poverty ?”” These 
he proceeds to describe and consider at length under the six following 
propositions :— 

1, Every Social institution or custom which separates man from man 
—which produces distinct classes in the community, having distinct prin- 
ciples—which is daily occupied to build higher and stronger the partition 
walls between men—produces and continues poverty. 

2. The Political institutions of society, or their administration, fre- 
quently become causes of the extremest and widest national and individual 
poverty. 

3. The spirit of Party, so widely and deeply cherished as it is by so. 
ciety, does, by its exclusiveness, its selfishness, and its intolerance, minis. 
ter directly to the production and continuance of poverty. 

4. Such employment of capital by society or its members, and by its 
sanction, as in its products ministers only to the most debasing habits, does 
directly produce and continue crime and poverty. 

5. ‘The sudden reduction of wages, extended to large numbers, is not 
only directly injurious to wide interests, but produces pauperism. 

6. ln a country like ours, in which the law of entail does not exist to 
make property a permanent possession in families, a system of education 
which has regard to mental culture, and leaves the physical powers un- 
cultivated—in which manual labor, a practical knowledge of farming, or 
mechanic arts—forms no part—favors the production of pauperism. 

“Am I wrong, then, in appealing from the condition of pauperism, its 
helplessness, its hopelessness, and its often debasement, to Society, which 
carries the causes of it in its own bosom ?”’ But the author asks no legal 
provisions. He proceeds at length, indeed, to show that legal charities 
have been a total failure, whenever attempted. What, then, are the re- 
medies of pauperism? The only remedy is “ Prevention.” And if in 
society we find the causes of pauperism, in society are we to find the 
cure. With a consideration of social duties towards existing poverty the 
pamphlet closes. It is full of strong statements kindly spoken ; and shows 
conclusively to every thoughtful reader, that our present charitable ar- 
rangements, absorbing such vast sums as they do, occupying as they ne- 
cessarily must, the time and talents, the heart and energies of so many, 
are absolutely futile as a means to prevent this evil of pauperism, the 
growth of which our present social institutions are necessarily and inevi- 
tably all the while quickening. 

The time has come, when the history of Pauperism should be written 
out fairly, fully, without compromise or concealment.© The materials 
are ready at hand, stored in well arranged statistics ; and modern society 
has reached a point of view which enables us to overlook the progress of 
this desert, whose moving sands are drifting in to swallow in desolation 
gardens and corn-fields, temples, law courts‘and homes. To any one who 
will fairly study out the problem, it will soon become evident that Pav- 
perism, if it may be said without paradox, is one of the regular institutions 
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of our so-called Christian and Civilized communities. By our present 
modes of industry and divsiion of profits, we as irrevocably doom a 
class of our fellow-beings to the unutterable sufferings, anxieties, fears, 
temptations, crimes, and numberless and nameless pollutions of pauper- 
ism, as the laws of Hindostan condemned the Pariahs to their all but 
brutal degradation. ‘The energy and ingenuity of a score of Bonapartes, 
directed to this point, could not prevent, as society is now constituted, a 
certain number of our fellow-beings from undergoing this unmitigated 
penalty of diving death. We read with horror of the tyrant who sought 
to renovate his diseased frame by a bath of children’s blood. Society 

rpetrates this crime each day anew. And meanwhile conscience is 
lulled to sleep by the lie, that pauperism is a self-inflicted woe; that the 
poor man deserves his prison of a cellar or garret in crazy ruinous 
houses amidst foul streets, unventilated, unwatered, unlighted ; deserves 
the temptation of dens of drunkenness with glare and warmth yawning 
at his corner, and stews of prostitution with their mad revelry opposite 
his window, beckoning him to forgetfulness; deserves that his children, 
ragged and shoeless, should learn to gamble and lie and swear and thieve 
in the streets, without schools which they are not clean or whole enough 
to enter, without one healthful influence of order, while himself and wite, 
each more wretched than the other, in petty chores are seeking to earn a 
few pence, wherewith to buy musty bread and food half decayed and pu- 
trid; deserves to be shoved aside, scowled upon, cursed at, excluded from 
church and social assemblies, and made to feel by every word and look, 
that his brothers wish him dead and out of their way ; and when goaded, 
frenzied, heart-sick, hopeless, he helps himself to the least portion of so- 
ciety’s superfluities, or forgets in his own wrongs another’s rights, that he 
deserves a stone cell and a barred window, and a clanking iron door, and 
acoarse striped convict’s suit, and the brand of disgrace. In the name of 
humanity, if for being poor a man deserves all this, what does society de- 
serve that first makes him poor and then torments him? ‘The deservings 
of a human being may be summed up in saying, as a man be claims from 
his brothers and has a right to claim, every facility to become and do 
all that his maker purposed, and the removal of every hindrance in his 
way. Society does not do its duties to its children by protecting property. 
Let it provide the possibility of owning property first. Too often, the only 
occasions on which the poor have reason to know that society has not 
utterly forgotten them, is when judge and jury condemn them to do the 
work in jail which they have asked for in vainin the streets, and award 
them as wages the very food, which because it was denied to them when 
honest, they were forced to try to steal. Oh father Adam, mother Eve, 
what a progeny of Cains echo to-day, the words of the first murderer, 
“Am I my brothers’ keeper.” 

Charity cannot prevent, cannot to any considerable extent, remedy or 
relieve poverty. That is the result which the multiplied experiences of 
every State of Europe and of America unanimously announce. Nay! 
It is quite doubtful whether all forms of /egal charity do not aggravate the 
very evil they are expected to heal. And private charities, even when 
administered by the purest, wisest and most disinterested hands, give rise 
to relations which equally tempt the giver and receiver. A curse clings 
to gift money, which the smiles of pity and the tears of gratitude cannot 
cleanse away. A magic chain of patronage and subservience is twisted 
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by the meeting of the hands of the benefactor and the beneficiary. Why 
do we not see what the fatal charm is? In all hearts there is a con. 
sciousness, that in our present selfish modes of production and of distribu. 
tions, the rich is only a lucky rogue, and the poor an unlucky one ; the 
exchange of charities is after all, one of stolen goods ; and love on ‘both 
sides is tarnished and rusted by the misgiving, that neither party has just 
ownership. We blame the poor for their want of gratitude. How often- 
times, as they ask for daily bread from providence, does this thought come 
over them, “ My brothers have monopolized what kind heaven gives.” 
Why should the poor nfan be grateful, that we dole out to him witha 
great show of mercy, the legacy which his and our Father freely showers, 
And then, too, we cannot give without feeling that we lay so ofien a para. 
lyzing touch on vigorous self-respect and courage. ‘The only charities 
which yield a double blessing, are those of affection. The benefits which 
parents lavish, which brethren share, are contaminated by no pride, no 
shame. ‘They are bonds and seals of mutual duties, so freely rendered 
as to be mutual joys. And such should be all our relations with our fel. 
lows. Charity! why the very name has become a lie, so have we dis. 
torted it.. It once meant love for the dear and near; now, condescension 
to the far-off; once kindness, the feeling of kindred, now unkindness, 
rather the feeling of foreigness. ‘The world is nearly sick of charity. 
That once white robe has disguised so many hypocrites, that it is 
worn quite threadbare and dingy. We want HUMANITY, the conscious. 
ness of oneness with every fellow man, the sense that we are mutually 
members of each other, receivers and diffusers of one life, that we cannot 
afford to lose the influence of any soul, that all minds and all characters, 
countless as is their variety are needed to complete and fulfil the true 
symmetry and beauty and success of the Race. ‘Time and space forbid 
any thing more than these hints. But still let one thought be expressed 
in closing. He who would study Pauperism, its Causes and Cures in 
the light of to-day, has quite other problems to consider than those of 
alms-giving. He need not pluck dead leaves from the end of the branches ; 
rather let him dig for the worm at the root. Soup and fuel societies, hos- 
pitals and savings-banks, offices for loans or supplies of work, ministries of 
all kinds for the poor are very good balms for the bruised and wounded. 
But if the wish is to prevent our brethren from being crushed by neces- 
sity, we must study the subject of Wages, and the foundations of Pro- 
perty, and see how all energies may be united in Production, and how 
there may be less waste and greater justice in Distribution, and a wiser 
and more economical and generally useful Consumption. United Interests, 
is now the problem for Philanthropy. 





THE BEGGAR’S PRAYER. 


O spare from all thy luxury 

A tear for one who may not weep, 
Whose heart is like a wintry sea, 

So cold, and still, and deep. 


Nor shed that tear till I am laid 
Beneath the fresh-dug turf, at rest ; 
And o’er my grave the cool elm’ 8 shade, 

That hides the robin’s nest. 





